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THE FORTUNE-TELLER 


OF THE RHINE. 
———_+—_—__ 
CHAPTER IIL 


(uy returned to the cottage strangely agitated by 
the reflections induced through Ralph’s reminder of 
the fortune-teller’s prophecy. 

He found the woman assiduously attending to his 
clothing, which was before a blazing fire. 

He saw nothing of his late companion, and ventured 
to ask for her, 

“She is much better, and is sleeping sweetly; the 
messenger has gone to Cologne for her friends. 
Mademoiselle is an angel of goodness as well as 
beauty. She would not let’ me tire myself over her. 
Maybe monsieur knows, without my telling it,” added 
the woman, with.an arch smile, 

‘‘T never saw her till I met her in the river,” an- 
swered Guy, ruefully, “and I shall say good-bye in 
a moment.” E 

The woman only understood a word here and there, 
for as I have said before, his German was execrable. 
She left the room a moment, but returning, informed 
him mademoiselle was awake, and ready to wish him 
good-bye. 

Guy followed her therefore into the little bed- 
room, 

‘The young lady was sitting in a rocking-chair, 
witha crimson shawl of the peasant woman’s wrapped 
around her. Her rich black tresses were knotted 
carelessly at the back of her gracefully formed head, 
but smoothed away in becoming waves around her 
nobly shaped forehead. Her face was still pale, but 
as Guy approached two pink spots gathered in the 
cheeks and glowed brighter and brighter till they 
rivalled the carnation. 

She held out her hand to him. 

i Le you; I shall always remember you. Faue- 
r@ul. 

“Nay,” answered Guy, impe 
checking hi:nseli, he added, ise re 
“Yes, yes, it is Fight, it is best. So we shall part, 
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and not even know each other’s name. I shall call 
you Undine when I think of you.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“T would rather not christen you by the name of 
the fickle knight, nor yet Leander, because of that 
stout swimmer's bitter fate. Guy is my favourite 
name, it expresses so much that is generous and mag- 
nanimous. I will call you Sir Guy of the Rhine.” 

“It is really my name,” answered Guy, amused 
at the coincidence. 

She looked astonished, and yet pleased. 

“T am very glad that it is so. Farewell, Sir 
Guy.” 

He could not turn away—any excuse was welcome 
that gained him a few moments longer. 

“ Not Sir Guy yet, but if I live, sometime Sir Guy 
Mordaunt,” snswered he. 

At that name a great horror fell upon her; the 
smile faded, the pallor returned, and with it a look of 
settled grief. 

“ Oh, no!” cried she ; “ dou’t say it—not that name 
of all others. Mordawnt! Mordaunt! You are jesting, 
I hope.” 

“ Certainly not; it is my name,” replied Guy, in 
extreme amazement. ‘“ Why should you object to it ? 
It is not without honour in England, has never 
knewn disgrace. I am sorry it does not please you. 
And what is yours? will you tell me yours?” 

“Not for the world!” answered she, in a voice of 
anguish; ‘once more, farewell.” 

She waved her hand impatiently to the door, and 
marvelling at this sudden change in her conduct, he 
obeyed, saying, simply : 

“ Farewell, mademoiselle; I shall never forget either 
our meeting or our parting !” : 

The tinge of reproach in his voice touched her. 

“T beg your pardon,” said she, simply; ‘‘ you your- 
self are all that I admire, respect, and love. Your 
name represents to me all that I abhor and detest. 
Forgive me if I seem ungrateful, but indeed it is 
bettértfor you never to know my name.” 

“T trust this mystery will be cleared sume day, and 
I shall live in tlre hope of another meeting.” 





He teft the room slowly, resumed awn clothing, 
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and leaving suitable remuneration for the humble 
hostess, set forward to Cologne by private conveyance— 
his whole thouglit given to the fruitless effort to solve 
the mystery connected with his family name. 

He found the rest of the party awaiting his arrival 
impatiently. ; 

His father showed more emotion than he had ever 
seen him betray before, as he sprang forward to mect 
Lim. 

“Guy, my boy, I have been dreadfully anxious 
about you. Heaven be praised for your deliverance.” 

Edith smiled tearfully. 

“Oh, Guy, can you forgive me for sending you for 
the rope? What wretched remorse had been mine if 
you had perished! Iam so shaken now that I have 
been begging your father to turn back. I shall have no 
peace in boat or train after this terrible catastrophe- 
I am ready to return to England at once.” 

“What! without seeing Venice? without aglimpse 
of the Mediterranean? Oh, Edith, you can’t be suck 
a coward as that! Why, this very adventure must 
convince you how much you can risk, what narrow 
escapes you can meet.” 

“Thank you, but I don’t put it in that light; but 
for Ralph’s stout arm it had been a very, very narrow 
escape indeed.” 

“Tam glad you found it trustworthy. It would 
have beea my province, you remember, but for your 
own request,” 

“ He was very kind indeed, very patient and for- 
bearing. One could not ask more gentle considera- 
tion.” 

“T wonder who could be impatient with you, Miss 
Edith,” interposed the gratified Ralph, aud then tura- 
ing to Guy, he whispered, mischievously : 

“* How was it with the Black-eyes, Guy ?” 

Guy, annoyed and a trifle embarrassed—for he 
meant to keep his Undine adventure a secret—has- 
tily addressed an observation to his father, an@ zea- 
lously pursued a disquisition on the superiority of 
British steamers over those of all other nations, 
until Ralph’s thoughts had been completely di- 


verted. 
Nevertheless, Guy himself was uneasy and restles# 
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allthetime. The strangeness of his meeting with 
the beautiful unknown was outvied by her strong re- 
pugnance, the agitated change in her manner, the 
moment his name was mentioned. What could it 
mean ? Were there other Mordaunts, or was it really 
his own family which had incurred her displeasure ? 

And was she really English? She had spoken 
with a foreign accent, and her face, especially those 
wondrously luminous eyes of midnight hue, struck 
him ‘as Italian. 

He hunted up Mrs. Owen, who had been herself a 
Mordaunt, sister to the late Sir Guy, the last male of 
his branch of the family, and whose death—without 
heirs—had left-the title and estate to revert to the 
other branch, whose representative was Guy's father, 
the present Sir Morton. 

Mrs. Owen, though no nearer in relation to Guy 
than a second cousin, seemed like a mother to him; 
and slie had indeed supplied that mother’s place—for 
upon the death of her tusband, the youthful widow 
had accepted the offered protection of Sir Morton, and 
Lady Mordaunt dying soon after, she had quietly and 
so faithfully fulfilled the duties of mistress of _ the 
house, and guardian of the child, that Sir Morten had 
never married again ; albeit the ramour was nowand) 
then circulated among the servants at Mordaunt Cliff 
that he had repeatedly begged of Mrs. Owen to 
accept the honours and name, as well as the dutiesy 
of Lady Mordaunts 

‘That such a proposal did not meet the lady's appro- 
bation was evident.by the fact of her still remaining 
a widow. 

The steamer adventure bad made a longer stay in 
Cologne than they at first intended quite necessary. 
So they had secured’a suite of rooms, and were mak- 
ing themselves quite comfortable. 

Guy found Mrs. Owen seated in an easy-chair, closely 
wrapped ina jarge shawl, for her exposure had natu- 
rally enough brought on a violent cold, and to his 
great delight he found ber the sole occupant of the 
little sitting-room, Edith having retired to her room 
with a h che, and Sir Morton and Ralph had gone 
out. 

“ This is cozy,” cried Guy, drawing a footstool to 
her feet and sitting down there, with his head against 
her lap in the old boyish fashion; ‘* amidst the con- 
stant hurry and excitement of travelling, it is quite 
refreshing to pause and take a little breathing-time, 
and feel again at home. 1 am sorry for your cold, 
Aunt Hester.” 

Mrs. Owen smiled affectionately as she passed. lier 
soft fingers across his wavy brown hair, 

“ What does my boy want now? I always know 
there is something Aunt Hester can do, when Guy 
puts on that coaxing tone.” 

He laughed, and imprisoned the caressing hand in 
both his owa. 

“Nothing very wonderful this time. I felt in the 
mood for hearing you talk, that’s all. And someone 
here asking me about the Mordaunt family, started 
the query, if I really knew much about them myself? 
What kind of a race has it been, auntie? JI know 
they were very proud, but had they reason to be?” 

** Well, dear Guy, I ean’t say. Since the first Mor- 
daunt was knighted by Queen Bess for gallaatry in 
the field, I don’t know that any of them have done 
anything very glorious. ‘They have been good loyal 
subjects, and well-respected citizens ; aud one thing is 
sure, they have never brought any dishonour upon the 
name—uno, not a single one of them. 

Guy drew a long breath of relief. 

“Tam so glad of that. I wonder are there any 
other Mordaunts who are of any account ?” 

“T think not.” 

He looked perplexed, and presently said, slowly : 

“ And the last Sir Guy, he was stainless in repu- 
tation too ?” 

“My brother, my much-lamented brother, you 
mean ?” answered Mrs. Owen; “a nobler young man 
could not be found in all England. He wasthe soul of 
honour—bhow proud we all were of him! He died 
too young for a flaw to distort his admirable cha- 
racter. Oh, it was a heavy, heavy blow to us two 
orphan sisters, deprived thus of a faithful guardian 
and tender friend. It nearly broke our hearts— 
Edith’s and mine. It seemed a premonition of: the 
blight which was to fall on all the objects of my ten- 
derest hopes. When I married and was happy once 
more, husband and child followed into the unknown 
land whither my beloved brother had passed. You 
were named after him at his own request, my dear, 
dear Guy.” 

The tears arose softly in her gentle eyes. 

Guy kissed her hands tenderly. 

“ He died in Italy, I think,” said he. 

“Yes, your father. was with him, and brought 
home to the family vault the precious dust. It was 
very sudden. A violentfever took him off iu the 


very prime of youtisful strength.” 





“Oh, no; he was only twenty-five the month he 
died. We often used to wonder what lady would be 
perfect enough to win our Guy.” 

“Thank you for telling me so much. I wonder 
I have not asked my father more about him.” 

“Your father was extremely attached to him, for 
Guy was very kind to him, and took -him wherever 
he went. So it happened that he was with him in his 
last hours. I fear that they were very painful, for 
your father could not talk about it for a time 
without turning pale and being deeply affected. We 
forebore to urge the sorrowful particulars on that ac- 
count, dreading too, I suppose, that they would 
haunt usin like manner. Well has Sir Morton re- 
paid the early kindness. He would not allow us to 
leave Mordaunt Cliff when he came into possession. 
We were married from there, and when my husban 
died I gratefully agcepted a home at the dear old 
place.” 

“ And gratefal enough ought wa to be for your re- 
sidence with.us, I,owe to youall a mother’s 
and tenderness that the most devoted intent cau | 
stow. Itis your home as much as ours. Why, Aunt 
Hester, if. your som/had lived, he would have been the 
rightful heir, would he not?” 

“Yon areindeed lamentably ignorant of the family 
‘affairs, Guy. Itis rather a peculiar will, that of old 
Sir. Blount Mordaunt:. Guy's eldest child, whether 
male.or female—or rather the latter in case thereswere 
no males in the family—vwould have received’ the 
estate; but he dying without heirs, it passed tothe 
nearest male relative on the other brother's’ side, 
which asyyou know was your father.” 

“How unjust!” exclaimed Guy. “I am thanieful in 
our caseitidoes not make any difference.” 

“T think that.is.a great comfort to your father. 
Edie Meredith and Lare all left of the old family, and 
as. wehave- our home at Mordaunt Cliff, and yon are. 
to marry Edie, why; as-you say, it does not make the 
slightest particle of difference. I was so thankful 
when I saw your father's hopes confirmed by the at- 
tachment between my two precious children. I trust 
you and Edie will be very happy. Sir Morton was 
saying this morning he wished the marriage bad taken 
place beforewe left England, young as youare. He 
has no faith ia long engagements, he says.” 

‘fam sureshe has shown a good deal by betrothing 


: 


Guy, with a short laugh intended to hide a sudden 
change of countenance. 

What was it came up so vividly—that fair, delicate 
‘face withthe long raven locks floating back upon the, 
Rhine waters, those soul-filled, passionately mournfal 
eres, looking wistfully across the bubbling wave into 
his 

“Tell me now about my mother,” said he, hastily ; 
“you know the extreme reticence of my father. I have 
often wondered at his lack of confidence in that 
respect, when it is so evident how passionately he is 
attached to me. He never told me of his past. He 
must have loved her very dearly—for I supposeit was 
her loss which gave him that restless, unhappy look.” 

“T was away when they were married, and only 
returned to the Cliff upon your birth, and she faded 
swiftly from that moment. She was spoken very 
affectionately of by all the servants, but I never knew 
her myself at all intimately. No doubt it is as you 
say—uno one can imagine the sorrowful yearning, the 
weary, absent feeling always present with the survivor 
whose dearly beloved has passed away,” answered she, 
with a sigh. 

There was a long silence. Then, seeing the grave 
look on his face, Mrs Owen said, cheerfully: 

“Well, Guy, I think your wish, so loudly expressed 
upon leaving England, has been fully gratified. We 
have indeed had something quite out of the live of 
tourist books. I hope you are satisfied with yester- 
day's exciting events. Pray don’t ask for anything 
more, except what is common-place. It was too 
much to hxve a genuine fortune-teller and a steamer 
explosion in one day !” 

‘The fortune-teller, ah, yes. What a weird way 
she had, although she seemed so dignified. I suppose 
she really believed her own predictions.” 

“ It was rather comical, her making sucha mistake. 
I thought you and Edie were to have a lover's quarrel 
out of it, but you were two dear, good children, and 
behaved admirably.” 

“Edie has a very sweet disposition—I am afraid I 
am terribly stupid sometimes. !t is very different, 
you know, from the common rule, because of her 
residence with us. IfI only saw her now and then 
I’ve no doubt I should be on my best behaviour, and 
| be as thoughtful and gallant as even Ralph. But I 
| get completely absorbed in my own thoughts, and the 
tirst [ know is when I see Ralph offering her the atten- 
tion I am guiltily conscious should have come from 


me. 
Mrs. Owen laughed. 





‘ Was he not even be- 


“And he had not married. 
trothed ?” 





“ You are very candid, atleast. I think Edie is 





me to Edie when I was only ten years old,” observed |! 


be all the more Jasting that it is not extravagantly 
demonstrative. Ralph is a regular gallant by na- 
ture; he would be just as flatteringly attentive to a 
Hottentot lady, I believe, if she were the only fe- 
male society he found. Men are so different in that 
respect. By-and-byehe will find a lady love of his 
own, and then I think we shall see quieter attentions, 
but stronger attachment.” 
Guy played idly with his fingers. 
ot auntie, supposing. Edie should get.to like 
Ralph beyond anything she feels for me? I should 
not allow her to wreck her happiness for the sake 
of pleasing my father or myself.” 
“What do you mean, Guy ?” exclaimed the lady, in 
thorough alarm ; ‘‘it cannot be there is danger ef suci: 
athing! I must send Ralph back at once.” 
“Why, I didn't mean it was actually so,” replied 
yy) laughing at her alarm, “I was only supposing 
thease.” ~ 
“ Pray don’t suppose anything so trying. You 
q ightened me. I have always been nervously 
as-about you both, because of your father’s in- 
tense intefest in the engagement. It was the greatest 
relief;when you both acknowledged and confirmed 
the betrothal, for to have thwarted his wishes would 
have nearly kitled him.” 
Guy sighed, and rose to his feet. 
“ What asober talk we've had, haven’t we, Aunt 
Hester? I must run out into the cheerful street to 
brush off the vapours. Tell Edie, if her headache 
doesn’t prevent, I'll escort her to the public square, just 
before sunset.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Guy went out into the streets, and took his way 
listlesslfthrough the crowd, until a sudden thought 
ame, and sent the blood tingling warmly through 
‘his veins. 
» “She was coming to Cologne. She spoke as if it 
were her home. Perhaps I may meet her.” 
And ‘from that moment he was alert and éager, 
catefully scrutinizing every youthful face whether in 
street, house, or at carriage 
Twice his heart bounded’ as a der figure and 
waves of raven hair peeping forth from firsta hat, and 
afterwards a bonnet, gave him a hope that it was she. 
But when the face was turned it was like a rushlight 
before the sun, a daub beside a master’s Madonna, in 
‘comparisen with the countenance which had floated 
dowmbeside him on the Rhine. 
Suppresging his disappointment, he turned into 





t. 

As lie ‘passed St. Peter’s, he saw a crowd pouring 
out, and remembering the famous altar-piece by 
Rubens, he went in. 

At the very vestibule stood the Fortune-teller of the 
Rhine. 

She seemed lost either in profound reverie or the 
most absorbed devotion. 

Her hands were clasped, her eyes bent to the pave- 
ment, her lips moved slowly. 

Long locks of raven black hair were wound in 
braids around the really nobly shaped head, and 
fastened by a singular ornament, a chain of light stee) 
links secured with a small padlock of silver. 

Her head was bent down upon her breast, and she 
did not perceive the approach of Guy. 

He determined to betray no sign of having seen her 
before, and thus discover if she were able to identify 
him. 

He stood silently watching the crowd, until her de 
votion or reverie was ended. 

She raised her head with an abrupt movement, 
pulled over it the scarlet hood which had fallen off, 
and took a step forward. 

Thus she met the eye of Guy. She started, and 
then with a triumphant smile advanced to his side, 
and said, significantly : 

“ Does the young Englishman find ‘the words of the 
sybil false? He has come to the Rhine province, has 
it been for naught ?” 

“You remember me, I perceive!” answered Guy: 
“did you fling behind an evil spell when yon left that 
luckless boat?” 

She shuddered. 

“ The sybil reads, but.not controls destiny, She has 
been returning thanks to heaven for the lives which 
were ed. 

“And the young Englishman, what of his ex- 
perience?” added she in a moment, with a searching 
glance into his face. 

“ Tt was shared by others, and was very frightful,” 
answered Guy, evasively. ! 

That penetrating eye was still fastened on bis, as if 
diving down into his most secret thoughts. 


“Have you told me the whole truth, was it all 
frightful?” demanded she, authoritatively. 

He coloured a little, but answered, lightly : 

“ Methinks it is a: sybil’s province to answer and not 
prepose questions.” 
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“ The sybil has spoken once, and you scofied at ber 
words ; is it generous to refuse to acknowledge their 
correctness now they are proved ?” 

Guy felt the reproach, and replied, hastily: 

‘‘ Your prophecy was very vague ; how can I know 
when it is fulfilled ?” 

“You denied that the stars which were to look in 
upon the hitherto unstirred depths of your heart could 
beam from any but blue eyes. Do you assert it es 
boldly still?” 

She looked keenly, and a little anxiously inte his 
face. 

Guy sighed impatiently. 

“Tt does not matter—the black orbs have vanished, 
and duty leads me towards the blue.” 

She burst into a peal of triumphant laughter. 

It almost seemed that what his impulsive speech 
betrayed had relieved her greatly. 

“Ah, ah! the fortune-teller is an impostor, is she? 
Hist, give me your hand once more.” 

Guy obeyed, heedless of the curious looks of a group 
standing-on the other side of the vestibute. 

She pored over it a long time, and thea suddenly 
lifting her head, said, significantly : 

“] see; the dark eyes have vanished. You would 
follow them, would you?” 

“J should like to see her again, to ask her the 
meaning of her sudden dread of me!” exclaimed 
Guy. 

“One cannot tell what will happen without long 
studying. Perhaps if you come to me te-morrew I 
can discover a clue to give you satisfaction.” 

“T willcertainly come. Shall it be here?” 

“T will be here as the Jast sunbeam strikes the vane 
of the steeple ; you can follow me then to a place se- 
cure from listeners.” 

Guy took out a coin, but she waved it back dis- 
dainfully, and gathering her cloak areund her tall 
figure, she went down the steps, and in a momert more 
disappeared. 

Guy, balf-questioning the possession of his senses, 
walked down the aisle towards the famous picture. 

But he was in no mood for enjoyment ef any 
kind. 

He was wrestling with a wild, powerful impulse to 
search for the beautiful Undine till he had found her, 
and once finding, to explain, expostulate, persuade, 
until] she had put aside that look of miogled terror and 
aversion for his name. 

No farther than this he proposed. He tried to per- 
suade himself that he asked nothing more. Yet a 
vague disquietude haunted him, as though he were 
growing recreant to his duty to his father, his faith 
to Edith, in promising to meet the fortune-teller 
again. 

He returned to the hotel fairly miserable, although 
he tried to hide it with an affectation of exuberant 
spirits. 

Edith was sitting at the window in her walking- 
dress, ready for the promised stroll in the square. 

Ralph looked wistfully after them as Guy drew 
her arm within his, and led her forth, but made no 
effort to follow them—only, seizing half a dozen 
cigars, he rushed off by himself in desperate melan- 
choly. 

Ip bad been a lovely day, and the sunset was pre- 
eminently beautiful. The gold and rose-flashed 
violet light streamed over the spites and domes of 
the city with fairy-like effect, and the glimpse they 
caught of the Rhine showed them a dimpled bed of 
translucent gold, broadly dashed with crimson. 

Edith was in gayest, spirits, for Guy, because in- 
wardly miserable, conscious of waning fealty, was 
outwardly more tender than ever. 

“ Ah, how lovely, how very lovely the earth is, 
wherever we go!” sighed she, in the tranquil fulness 
of content. 

“The heavens just now are the most beautiful, my 
Edie. So you have entirely forgotten the horrors of 
the explosion?” 

She laughed lightly. 

“Oh, yes, they are past and gone. I shall only re- 
member them when I am again on board a boat. I 
believe the most vivid impressions fade away from me 
unless their direct influence is continued.” 

“ Do you mean that any great grief or joy would be 
forgotten if its cause no longer jarred upon you? that 
when the wound is not of recent date it will heal 
without leaving a scar? With some natures, you 
know, the canker becomes corrosive if covered over, and 
long brooding over little griefs gives to them the pang 
of the sharpest afflictions.” 

“Yes, I think you catch my idea. I believe I have 
arare gift of adapting myself to circumstances. You 
know when I first came to Mordaunt Cliff how dreary 
it séemed to me after my sunny home with Aunt For- 
rester, yet I soon came to loveit dearly and be as 
happy asa bird. I finditalways so. What I dread 
with anguish always proves very endurable and comn- 
fortable when it comes.” 

“It isa very fortunate trait, ] am sure. So then, 





my love, if, amy unforeseen circumstance take me 
away from yeu, it will not be long before you will con- 
sole yourself and be as happy as ever.” 

“Now, Gay, that is ungeverous; you know how 
wretched your: death would make me, without my 
teHing you,” replied Edith, her eyes filling with tears. 

“Nay, dear little Edie, I was not jesting about so 
solémn athing asdeath. I referred tomy engagement 
to you.” 

“Well, what of that? we have talked about it 
before. I have already declared, dearly as I love you, 
I could conquer the attachment if it were necessary,” 
answered she, proudly. 

“You are a darling little Edie,” answered he, as if 
her last declaration had been something extremely 
flattering. 

“Guy, what a queer creature you are! you are al- 
ways puzzling me.” 

“See what.a picturesque group is over yonder. 
What a queenly-looking woman—a very Zenobia, 
with the same sorrowful, dignified look of fallen great- 
ness.” 

“Oh, I see ‘her, what beautiful eyes! If that is 
her daughter with her, I wish she would turz her head, 
for if she inherits the maternal features, she must 
be charming,” answered Edith, girlishly curioesto get 
the desired glimpse of the stranger. 

Guy’s eyes were again upon the ground, and he did 
not heed her words. 

The group meved away out of sight, but Guy and 
Edith still sat wpon the rustic bench enjoying the 
twilight scene. 

But the brilliant colours were rapidly fading into 
grey, and recalling his wandering thoughts, Guy 


“Tt is time we returned, dear Edic—Aunt Hester 
will be an«ious-about you.” 

Just as Edie was taking his arm, a tall figure 
closely wrapped in a black cloak brusled rudely by 

em. 

“T declare that is the most uncivil action I have 
witnessed since we left home !” exclaimed Edie, gather- 
ing up the scarf which had been nearly torn 
from her shoulders. “Why, Guy, the rude person 
has dropped something. See that little case at your 
feet.” 

Guy took it up carelessly, and thrust it inte his 
pocket. 

“We will examine it by a better light than this, 
and df it be of any value, advertize it with the desired 
rebuke for such heedless haste. How quickly the 
shadows fall.” 

They arrived at the lotel in the most brilliant 
spirits, evidently quite exhilarated by the walk. 
Supper was just announced, so it was nearly two 
hours before the little case was again referred te. 

Edie was the first to remember it. 

“Oh, Guy, that little box we found, where is it ? 
Let us look at it new.” 

Guy sent Peter, the trusty servant who had accom- 
panied them from England, and who had come for- 
ward by rail to Cologne to secure their rooms, and 
thus escaped’ the herrors of the explosion as well as 
secured the most of the baggage from loss—to find it 
in his overeoat pocket. 

It was a small velvet case. Guy opened it thought- 
lessly, but it was impossible to hide the sudden agita- 
tion which overpowered him as he beheld a small 
ivory oval with the beautiful Undine painted on it, in 
the most artistic manuer. 

“ What is it, Gay? how startled you look!” cried 
Edith, pressing forward. 

“It is a portrait, evidently,” answered Guy. 

She took it from him with an exclamation of de- 
light. : 

“What a beautiful creature! Ob, do you think any- 
one can be quite se lovely ?” 

* Let us see,” cried they all, and the portrait passed 
from hand to hand amidst exclamations of delight. 

“T agree with Edie, that no one is quite so lovely 
—it must be a fancy head,” said Sir Morton, but his 
lip trembled, and a look of secret horror swept over 
his face every time his glance rested furtively upon the 
picture. 

“It is very lovely, but you know blue eyes are my 
favourites,” said Ralph, with a mischievous glance at 
Guy’s disconcerted face. 

Poor Guy was dumb. He longed to snatch away 
the precious likeness from their careless hands, and 
rush with it to the security of solicitude that he might 
gaze and gaze to satisfy his fascinated eyes. 

“Oh, pray don’t advertize it, Guy; keep it as a 
souvenir of Cologne.” 

Sir Morton looked over to the little case, as it once 
more passed into Gay’s hand, with a glance of deadly 
malignity, strangely mingled with fear—but no one 
observed it. 

“Such a face could only belong to a high, heroic 
character,” observed Mrs. Owen ; “ you know, I pique 
myself upon being something of a physiognomist. If 
it is not an ideal, it belongs to a very noble woman.” 


Guy went over to her, and laid his hand caressing) 
on hers. 

“ Why, auntie, how hot your hand is.” 

“Yes, I am rather warm, a little fever with the 
cold, I suppose.” 

“TI hope you will be able to get away from Cologne 
to-morrow,” said Sir Morton, with a touch of irritation 
in his voice. 

“Why, father?” exclaimed Guy, in consternation ; 
“I supposed we were to remain a week at least.’ 

“I thought so at.first, but I am heartily sick of the 
place, thoroughly disgusted with it; I fancy, too, the 
air does not agree with me. I hope you have all had 
enough of the Rhine, and that we can go back by thie 
proper route to Naples, after gratifying Guy’s freak 
to see the river in its swollen state, just at this par- 
ticular time.” : 

No one objected, though Guy’s spirits sank. Even 
Mrs. Owen said, sweetly : 

“T have no fear but Lcan go, it is only a cold, you 
know, and I will be as prudent as possible, and ayvid 
exposure.” ‘ 

“Thank you, it will be a great favour to me,” an 
swered Sir Morton, with a sigh of relief. 

Guy made a feeble effort. 

‘“‘T ordered a new cloak to replace the one lost o: 
the steamer, it will not be finished until the day afte: 
to-morrow.” 

“You shouldn’t be so particular about the fit oi 
travelling-wrappers. Ra!ph and I took them already 
made. But it can be sent after us.” 

“TI might wait myself, and follow you as soon as it 
is completed,” 

“* Nonsense! we want no separations of the party ; 
if anybo¢y waits, it must be Peter,” was the testy 
reply. 

Guy said no more, but was absent the rest of th 
evening. , 

It was not much noticed, because Edith and Ralp! 
had haunted up a chess-board, and settled themselves 
down to an eagerly céntested game, while Mrs. Owen, 
still shivering, notwithstanding her burning hands, 
retired to her room with Peter’s wife to atten to hei 
wants; and Sir Morton went out into the corridor, 
and with his cigar paced to and fro. 

Sir Morton’s forehead was heavy with a black 
cloud of anxiety the moment he was free from the 
observation of his party. 

His eyes burnt fiercely, and now and then he paused, 
and leaning against the ceiling, clasped both hands 
over his head, as if to relieve a heavy pressure 
there. 

“ Strange, strange!” muttered he; “I meant to 
avoid Baden as [ would the Styx, but I never thought 
of danger at Cologne. What can it mean? I am 
sure there is mischief afloat. The strange person 
rushing against them, and dropping the hated pic- 
ture. It was done on purpose—it is meant to do evil 
work. We must get away atonce. I shall have no 
peace till we have left behind all traces of this—for 
me—evil-haunted Rhine. I wonder I was weak 
enough to heed Guy’s entreaties, and venture here at 
all.” 






He resumed his restless pacing, only once again 
pausing, and then he struck his clenched hand fiercely 
against his breast, groaning forth, in a wofully des- 
pairing voice : 

“Oh, undying remorse, cease, ccase your gnawing ! 
Oh, accusing ghost! back, back to your mouldering 
home! There is noatonement possible except in utter 
shame for me, and I will not, I cannot endure it.” 

And as if stung beyond endurance by some tor- 
menting thought, he threw down the half-burned cigar 
and rushed out into the cool night air. 

He came back witha haggard face, but before turn- 
ing to the little sitting-room secured to his party, he 
sent one of the servants for a glass of brandy, and 
drank it with feverish haste. 

It had the desired effect, the colour returned to his 
face, the great weight under which he had tottered 
seemed lifted, or he had gained strength to bear it 
carelessly. 

He returned therefore with bravado. 

But no one was there except Ralph and Edith, who 
were watching each other’s movements with the most 
profound gravity. 

“ Where is Guy ?” demanded Sir Morton. 

“Gone to bed. He said something about a head- 
ache and took himself off, though 1 begged him to 
wait, and see how handsomely I should checkmate 
Miss Edith,” answered Ralph, gaily. 

“Checkmate indeed! Look out for your queen, 
and spend less breath in boasting.” 
“Vl follow his example then. 
to have an early start, Edie, love. 
Sir Morton. 


Remember we are 
Good night,” said 


(To be continued.) 








Hints on Sea-Barninc.—Invalids should be pre- 
vented bathing before breakfast. But due time mnst be 
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impression on the mind or body is liable to arrest or 
destroy digestion; therefore, two hours should elapse 
after breakfast, and three after dinner, before the bath 
be taken. At this time also the water is warmer. It 
is preferable to take.the bath after breakfast than later 
in the day. I’ven strong persons, unaccustomed to 
bathing, are liable to be much depressed by a bath 
taken before breakfast. Children should nover bathe 
before ten or cleven. The patient must be directed to 
plunge at once into the water, and not to stand shiver- 
ing for some time until the surface of the body is 
cooled. He should dip down and allow each wave to 
pass completely over him. It is the temperature of 
the sea to which we must have regard when we give 
direction to patients at what time of the year they may 
bathe with advantage. If the patient. is not much 
debilitated, the months of May and September are 
good, and they should choose ashore on which the 
billows are rough. If, on the other hand, the patient 
be weak and depressed, the summer months are prefer- 
able, and a calm sea should be chosen. 








SCIENCE. 





New Maverrat. ror Parer.—Printing-paper is 
mauufactured w New Jersey, United States, from 
sedge-grass, at a cost less by 20 per cent. than the 
present cost of manufacturing straw paper. Hundreds 
of thousands of acres of tide-water flats in New 
Jersey are covered with this grass. 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF COAL ON BOARD 
SHIPS. 

Tue Commitee of Lloyd’s Salvage Association has 
issued the subjoined report upon this subject, which 
has caused tho destruction of so many vessels: 

There are a great many opivions afloat relative to 
the cause of spontaneous combustion, some ascribing 
it to the chemical composition of the coal, others to 
the absence of ventilation, either natural or artificial, 
while others, agaiv, consider it is caused by moisture. 

First, as to the chemical composition of coal. 
Owners kuow that one kind of coal is more liable to 
heat than anothor, and some will not ship that which 
is dangerous, but others are less scrupulous and ship 
all kinds. This might be partially checked by oblig- 
ing owners to depusit at the Customs au analysis of 
the coals sent by them; they would be afraid of 
having any fire traced to their coal. But a better 
method is suggested by Mr. R. Hunt, F.R.S., of the 
Museum of Practical Geology. A machine has for 
some time been employed for washing away the iron 
pyrites or bisulphuret of iron from the small coal at 
the pit’s mouth previous to converting it into coke. 
While the coal is in transit the oxygen acts upon the 
bisulphuret of iron, and evolves great heat; conse- 
quently, if the iron pyrites were excluded, a great source 
of danger would be obviated. The cost is only about 6d. 
a ton for the washing, and would be amply set off by 
the lower rate of insurance consequent on greater se- 
curity. 

Secondly, as to natural ventilation. It is chiefly 
small coal which heats, there being room in large 
kinds for the air to circulate between the lumps, but 
as the Chilian consumer requires small coal for 
smelting purposes, the ouly- remedy is for shippers 
to send as large coal as can be used. 

Thirdly, artificial ventilation. Mr. Hunt proposesa 
method of securing this, but its efficacy has not yet 
been proved. lt is to let down a pipe in the after- 
part of the ship well into the coal, and to let down 
one in the fore-part, with the top communicating 
with the chimney of the cook's galley; this would 
produce an up-draughtand keep down the temperature 
of the coal. 

Fourthly, moisture. Coals are in every way liable to 
get wet. Attho pit’s mouth they lie uncovered; in the 
waggons they are not in any wag protected, the expense 
of tarpaulins being too great. While being shipped 
the hold is open to the weather,and at sea the hatches 
are frequeutly taken off, and the spray and sea-air 
must necessarily damp them. 

On the whole, the Committee commended to those 
connected with shipping coal that— 

Coal of undue fineness or damp should not be 
shipped. 

‘T'bat a rod should be used every twelve or twenty- 
four hours to ascertain the temperature of the coal. 

That the proposition of Mr Hunt for artificial 
ventilation should be tried. 

That the coal should be washed previous to ship- 

Hoc OCsouena— Coat For Cure.—A certain 
farmer is convinced that bituinivous coal is preventive 

if hog cholera. He has four hogs that will average 

300 Ib. live weight each, and now about seven 
months old; some three months since he began to 
feed them daily with coal, and, to determine the 
amount consumed, weighed it. For the first twenty 
days they consumed 1} Ib. each; during the past 


month he has resumed weighing again, and finds 
that they eat 2 lbs. each. He thinks this daily feed- 
ing keeps them in a more healthy condition. They 
have no desire to root like other hogs, as this coal 
supplies what they would get from the soil. He also 
contends that the cutting of the snouts to prevent 
rooting is barbarous—positive destruction of the health 
of the porker. The hog does not root simply for the 
fun of it, but to supply a want, and as coal answers 
the purpose, he ceases to root, and lies down in lazy 
quiet. When the coal has been omitted for two or 
three weeks the propensity to root returns. 
NEW OXIDE OF MAGNESIUM LIGHT. 

It is well known that the oxide of magnesium is 
practically infusible, and that it has the property of 
being volatilized, but in the smallest quantity, in a 
flame of oxygen and hydrogen mixed together, and 
without imparting any colour to that flame. The 
oxide has also the property of spreading, on being 
placed within the flame, an intense, bright, and 
constaut light, and which is admirably suitable to pho- 
tography. Many magnesium salts, and particularly 
chloride of magnesium and carbonate of magnesia, 
have the property of leaving some oxide of spongy 
— ou being decomposed by the oxhydrogea 

ame. 

Availing himself of a knowledge of these priaciples, 
Professor Prospero Carlevaris, of Genoa, proposes to 
employ the process now to be described. A piece of 
chloride of magnesium, larger or smaller, according to 
the effects of light required, is placed upon a small 
prism of gas-retort coal, and upon it through a small 
tube purposely made, the flame of the oxhydrogen 
gas (the mixture oxygen and hydrogen) is directed ; 
or a prism, or even a small and well-compressed 
cylinder of carbonate of magnesia, is placed within 
the flame from the same mixed gases. 

The chloride of magnesium or the carbonate of 
magnesia is directly decomposed and resolved into 
oxide of spongy magnesium, from which the iutense, 
bright, fixed, and constant light comes forth, causing 
all the chemical phenomena of diffused sunlight. The 
gases of the said combination, which are pure hydro- 
gen, or even ordinary illumination gas, and pure 
oxygen, or even atmospherical air, flow separately 
from two different gasometers, and are mixed only 
in a very small tube at the end of the pipes. They 
cau be prepared in the ordinary way when wanted 
in small quantities; if wanted on a large scale, pure 
hydrogen is prepared by causing steam to pass over 
incandescent charcoal. 

Oxygen is prepared with manganese, and hypochlo- 
rite of lime aud manganese and silicic aeid, or with 
dry sulphate of iron, the products of whose decompo- 
sition are caused to pass upon platinated pumice-stone, 
turning to profit the sulphurous acid resulting from 
the process to the preparation of sulphites. The in- 
vention is, therefore, essentially the production of 
light, by placing the oxide of spongy magnesium in 
a flame produced by a mixture of oxygen and hy- 
drogen. 

CoRK-SPRINGS For LuGGAGE-Vans.—Cork-springs 
for luggage-vans and goods-trucks have been tried 
with success on some of the railways in America, 
The quality of the cork appears to be unimportant, 
for the hardest and harshest sorts bave been used. 
The cork is cut into discs about eight inches diameter, 
with a hole in the centre, which are soaked ia a mix- 
ture of molasses and water. A number of these discs 
are then placed in a cylindrical cast-iron box, and 
compressed by hydraulic pressure to one-half their 
thickness. A bolt is run through them, and secured 
by a nut; the pressure is then relieved, and the cork- 
spring is complete and ready for use. ‘The pressure 
which these cork-springs will bear is almost incredi- 
ble; they remain unimpaired after a course of treat- 
meut which completely destroys india-rubber. It 
is stated that a cork-spring in a forging-machine, 
though subjected to violent and coatinual shocks 
during five years, showed no signs of deterioration 
when examined at the end of that period, 

ARTIFICIAL D1amMonbs.—A correspondent reminds 
us that M. Despretz, of Paris, in 1853, succeeded in 
fusing and crystallizing carbon by means of a galvanic 
battery, thus producing microscopical diamonds. Of 
this fact we were quite well aware, although the 
writer of our remarks (we may state in reply toa 
question put by our correspondent), was not M. Des- 
pretz. What we wanted, however, was tot micro- 
scopical diamonds, but good large ones ; and hence it 
was that we suggested a new , namely, the 
subjection of carbon along with sulphide of carbon to 
galvanic action, in order to see whether the so-gal- 
vauized sulphigle would not dissolve an additional dose 
of the carbon, which might then be crystallized in its 
precipitation, on the gradual diminution and with- 
drawal of the galvanic action. Fragments of dia- 
mounds might predispose.to crystallization. We now 
observe that yet another process has just been tried 








and-reported oa tothe French Academy of Sciences, 








in which sulphide or sulphuret of carbon has also 
been used, but in another way, and without addi- 
tional carbon. “M. Lionnet communicated to the 
Academy a process of his for obtaining pure carbon 
(diamond) in a crystallized state. His plan consists in 
taking a long and thin gold or platinum leaf, rolling 
upon ita thin piece of tinfoil, and putting it into a bath 
of sulpburet of carbon. The liquid is decomposed 
under the iufluence of the weak electric current thus 
excited ; the sulphur combines with the tin; and the 
carbon is ited in crystals at the bottom of tle 
vessel. The author thinks diamonds must be pro- 
duced by nature in a similar way.” According to this 
report, ial diamonds have actually been got by 
means of galvanie and chemical action from sulphide 
of carbon. Had they been large and valuable, we dare- 
say M. Lionnet would not have been ina hurry to 
report his progress. It remains to be seen whether 
our method be not astill better one than M. Lionuet’s, 
considering that there would be an indefinite supply 
of carbon under galvanic action along with the 
sulphide, and probably no destruction of the solvent. 

ExamIninG the red poppy for morphia, Hesse has 
discovered a new alkaloid, which he has named Rhcea- 
dine, and which, he says, is also to be found in good 
opium. It is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
crystallizing from the last in white prisms. Ammonis 
precipitates it in white crystalliue floculi, bichloride 
of mercury gives a white amorphous precipitate, and 
chloride of gold a yellow precipitate. Strong acids de- 
compose it, giving a purple solution. 

A New Locx.—A new lock has just been patented 
by Mr. W. E. Newton. The invention consists in 
constructing the key of the lock with a sliding or an 
extension bit arranged in connection with parts within 
the lock, so that as the key is turned the bit will be 
extended, and be of a proper length to act upon the 
tumblers and the bolt of the lock. The keyhole of the 
leck is of such a length as only to admit the bit of tho 
key when not extended, and consequently, the lock 
cannot be opened by a key having a rigid or fixed bit 
which can enter the keyhole, as such a bit would 
be too short to reach the bolt or the tumbler thereof. 





Tue lavender crop of this season is unusually fine. 
At Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, on the well-known 
lavender farm of Mr. Perks, the plants are of unusual 
size aud fragrance. Such fine heads have not been 
seen in England for many years, and the weather 
has permitted the flowers to be collected fresh and 
with their bloom upon them, the conditions on which 
the goodness of the lavender-water of any season 
depends. 

Burns's CorraGE in THE Market.—The neccs- 
sities of the Ayr Incorporation of Shoemakers compel 
them to dispose of the most valuable property in their 
possession—“ the auld clay biggin,” dear to all Scots- 
men and to every admirer of the greatest lyric genius 
of this or any country—if they would maintain, and de- 
sire to enhance, the yearly allowances of their aged 
members. We understand the cottage is now to be 
exposed by private bargain, at such a price as it may 
bring. The honour of becoming proprietor of the 
building hallowed by'so many heart-stirring associa- 
tions as the natal spot of a great national poet, is 
one that caunot fail to be coveted by many. 

AnNorHeRr of the arsenals of the “Irish Republic” 
has been discovered, and it is probable that when Mr. 
Stepheus’s army of patriots rises this year, according 
to promise, to free themselves and Erin from Saxon 
tyranny, they will be short of ammunition. Only a 
few days back many thousand rounds of cartridges 
were found concealed in some extensive vaults be- 
neath Irishtown, in the city of Limerick; and now 
another discovery of a somewhat similar character has 
been made at Kilmallock, in the same county, about 
500 vounds of greased cartridges being accidentally 
found hidden in a place called the “Old Ruins.” 
Scarcely had the discovery been made known when 
three well-to-do farmers iu the neighbourhood disap- 
peared. 

Iv is announced from Dresden that the King of 
Saxony has given his consent to the three followiug 
points, which form the basis of the convention for the 
regulation of the military question, the only one which 
appears to offer any difficulty, the king having already 
resigned himself to renounce all diplomatic re preseuta- 
tion abroad :—1st. Dresden shall havea garrison com- 
posed exclusively of Saxon soldiers, the number of 
which the king can augment or diminish.at will, pro- 
vided it does not exceed 4,000 men of all arms. 2nd. 
Leipsic and Bautzen will have garrisons exelusively 
Prussian. The rest of the Saxon troops will form 

rrisons in the Prussian towns whichathe King of 
Prussia willdetermine. 3rd. This arrangement is only 
provisioual, and for the term of three years. The 
Prince Royal Albert of Saxgny will have the com- 
mand of the Saxon and Prussian troops in garrison iu 
the kingdom. 
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THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Ze Golden Mask,’ “ The Stranger's Secret,’ “ Man and 
Llis Idol,” “ The Warning Voice,” &c., &c. 
———__@————_— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE CAT’S-PAW. 


Moresco.—Did they say his murder ? 
Nuomi.—Murder! Not murdered! 
Coleridge's “* Remorse.” 


And I have steeped my soul in blood for te Pei 


LA MYSTERY.] 


“He is dead!” he muttered through his teeth. 
“Dead! And this isall the revengeI have obtained ! 
I have given him peace and rest, and myself the 
tortures demons suffer! Madly and blindly I have 
shaped my life to this end—to this! Miserable fool! 
But he ts dead—let me remember that! He can no 
longer be my rival, unless—unless the news of his 
death proves fatal to Violet, and so he becomes 
triumphant, even in the grave!” 

The bare idea of this was so torturing that the 
white face which he raised towards the moonlit heaven 
glistened with the dew of agony there. 

Had he been whatin the first paroxysms of insanity 





Tue fair moon looking out of a cloudless sky was 
‘the sole spectator of Jasper Newton’s moment of 
triumph, the moment in which his revenge was con- 
summated, and his hate received its final gratifica- 
tion. 

Yes, it saw him triumphant and exultant. 

Fate had played into his hands. The purpose 
slowly elaborated in bis dark soul had been achieved. 
The victory was his, and his the satisfaction with 
which it was attended. 

And yet the bright luminary that witnessed this 
might well have doubted if she saw aright. 

Was that the hero—that moaning, writhing mass 
of humanity lying there on the grass, with knees 
caught up as if from the effect of physical pain, with 
its face hidden by the clutching arms, and the fingers 
— at the tangled and disordered hair ? 

That! 

Was that the victor? Yes, fallen, debased, miser- 
able, to the verge of abject misery—that was Jasper 
Newton! 

There is no passion like hatred. None so unrea- 
sonable, so wicked, so utterly depraving and debas- 
ing ! 
Thank heaxen, it is one of the rares: of the self-in- 
flicted scourges with which humanity tortures itself. 
Pride and avarice, jealousy and revenge, are all more 
frequently indulged; but when a man suffers him- 
self to become the victim of hate—well, we have 
seen to what lengths it will drive him on, and let 
us see now what are the rewards it has to offer him! 

A long, long period of silence ensued, and then 
Jasper Newton started to his feet. At first, he staggered 
like a man dazed with light, or too enfeebled to sup- 
port himself. 

Then, interlacing the fingers of both hands across 
his seething brow, he uttered a cry like that of some 
ee eS eae era ant despair hardly 

umsD. 





induced by fever he believed himself—had he been a 
dead man walking the earth, inspired by one de- 
moniacal purpose—he could not have presented an 
aspect more terrible! ; 

His first impulse had been to linger around the 
scene of his crime. 

There was a ghastly satisfaction in being able to 
gloat his eyes with the sight of the dead face. More- 
over, it seemed to give greater certainty and reality to 
the triumph—the brave triumph achieved over a help- 
less man ! 

It prevented, too, the possibility of rescue and re- 
storation, both to be feared if any human being had 
access to the spot while the faintest traces of life re- 
mained. 

This his presence utterly defeated. 

“T have studied death by drowning,” he had said, 
“and I know that unless assistance come within five 
minutes, within ten at the outside, the case is hope- 
less. No power on earth can save him now.” 

But as the first glow of satisfaction died away, and 
the emptiness and hollowness of mind consequent 
on the accomplishment of an all-engrossing but 
ignoble purpose began to assert itself, the fascination 
of the spot began to yield to another feeling, one 
tliat, sooner or later, gains the ascendant in the 
minds of all criminals began to exercise its effect on 
him. 

Up to that time he had looked solely at the act— 
now he began to contemplate its consequences. 

And then there grew upon him, by slow and cer- 
tain degrees, the sense of apprehension and personal 
dread which forms the purgatory of guilt. 

Feeble in its early stages, its promptings were far 
from vigorous. It was little more than an instinct 
which urged him to quit the spot on which his 
vengeance had been consummated. It was not terror. It 
was pot the fear of detection; certainly it was not 
such a sense of the magnitude of the crime asto fill him 
with horror at the contemplation of it, or hideous 





apprehensions as to the consequences that might re- 
sult. 

This was to come later. 

It was altogether another stage of feelivg to whici: 
he had not yet advanced. 

As it was, he had begun to perceive the fatuity of 
his own dread act, and to experience a strong sense of 
self-dissatisfaction ; and acting on this, he determined 
to fly from a spot which he might soon regard with 
positive loathing. 

It might be that the instinct of self-preservatiou 
prompted this step. If so, it did not assert itself in. 
any manner. 

But whatever the prompting, Jasper Newton soon 
turned his back upon the scene of his triumph, and 
went slinking along, his tall form conspicuous in the 
moonlight, especially when he threw up his arms 
and gesticulated wildly, as men will do under the in- 
fluence of stroug excitement. 

That he had any clear notion of the road he was 
taking might be questioned ; but after crossing mea- 
dows, and lunging through coppices in a reckless and 
desperate fashion, he at length emerged into the 
high road. 

It was at a spot where it cut through a plantation 
of stone-pines, and other trees of long growth, and 
where, in consequence, the moonlight was wholly eb- 
structed, and there was deep and profound gloom. 

Such a spot would, in bygove times, have been tho 
certain resort of footpads, and the unarmed traveller 
would have shrunk from it as from certain destruc- 
tion. But in our more favoured times, the road is as 
safe as the rail, and Jasper Newton rogarded the 
darkness without alarm. 

Still, when atthe moment he was about to plunge 
into it, the sound of a fvotstep caught his ear, he 
started and hesitated. 

Why? 

He asked himself that question, and a hollow laugh 
was his only answer. 

What had he to fear? Was he going to be a coward, 
he, with his great muscular form and all the ad- 
vantages of the athletic training of a lifetime? 
Ridiculous ! 

He had never yet seen the thing he feared, and why 
should he begin now? Surely not because of the dead 
man lying in the gravel-pit over yonder, and with 
his white face upturned in the moonlight? No! 

He would rather not have conjured up that face 
quite so vividly ; but after all there was nothing in it 
to take the pluck out of a man’s heart. What had 
the poet said ?— 

The sleeping and the dead are but as pictures. 
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Most true. He repeated the words and repeated also 
that they were most true, and then plunged into the 
darkness. 
“Hullo!” cried a voice as he did so. 
friend !” 

Jasper recoiled—fairly recoiled. 

“T—I don’t know you,” he faltered. 

“Don’t you, my boy? You should.” 

And the speaker, seizing his wrist, backed him a few 
paces into the light. There they stood face to face. 

“Jerome!” gasped the murderer. 

It was indeed he; but the aspect he presented was 
very different to that he had borne in the old times. 
To outward appearance he was now a gentleman. 
His handsome face, with its black eyes and olive com- 
plexion, had no longer a pinched and starved look. 
The eyes glistened. The cheeks were round and full. 
His once ragged beard was carefully trimmed and 
pointed; bis hair was crisp and glossy. ‘The fashion 
and material of his clothes were in accordance with this 
change, as were also the glittering pin and chain and 
the big diamond shining on the little finger of the left 
hand, 

Obviously Jerome was in luck) 

With his easy, confident, not te say insolent ‘air’ 
Jerome nodded in answer to his‘friend’s oxalaqne 
and then added: 

“T received your note, apprizing mie that you were 
on the trail. By accident I ascertained what direction 
the loving couple had taken, qnd—sHallo' my bey, 
what's this? Something has ha 

He leoked scrutinizingly into aie. on which the 
light shone. 

“Happened!” Jasper faltered, hissteeth clattering 
and his whole frame convalsed. “Nonsense! what 
should have happened ?” 

“ What?” 

“ Hang it, man, don’t echo me! 
have happened?” 

“Shall I tell you?” 

Jasper turned away. 

Strange! This man wasin his confidence. This 
man knew as well as he knew himself the purpose for 
which he was hunting down Albany S eymour—knew 
of his hatred—knew of the deadly shi ape it had as- 
sumed, and yet in that moment Jasper shrank with 


“Hullo, my 


I say what should 


absolute terror from confessing to him what had hap- 
pened. 
“This is folly,” he exclaimed, throwing off the 


Italian’s hand. ‘Iam tired and hungry, sick and 
sorry, and in no mood for idle gossip.” 

“ Hold, man!” cried Jerome, arresting him as he at- 
tempted to move on into the darkness; “ you should 
know me well enough to know that 1 am not to be 
trifled with. Something Aas happened, and you 
know it.” 

“T know that——” 

“That you have met your deadliest foe!” 

“What?” 

“You and 
this night.” 

“ How should you know this ?” 

“There has been an encounter between you ?” 

“No!” 

“ Fatal results have attended it.” 

“Well?” 

“In other words—you have murdered him!” 

“ Murdered!” 

He shricked out the wordinanagony. It was the 
first time that his act had presented itself to him in 
that light, and he shuddered at this gaunt and hideous 
phase of it. 

“Youcannot mean "he faltered, then paused, then 
hurried on. ** You know the wrongs I have borne, you 
know better than ary the only remedy left to me. 
And if I have seized that remedy—if I have tracked 
my rival, my foe, and wreaked upon him the ven- 
geance be has dared, and so justly merited, you would 
not call that—murder ?” 

ty No ?” 

“You would not regard me as a common crimi- 
nal ?” 

“Indeed! Why not?” 

The wretched man staggered from the question as 
from a pistol shot. 

“ Surely,” he cried out, “there is a difference—a 
wide difference—between the just vengeance of an 
outraged man and tlie mereact of violence which we 
call——” 

“Murder? There may be, but I doubtit. The 
world has an ugly habit of calling a spade a spade, 
and I should not be surprised at its regarding death 
by violence as murder. But you know best. You are 
a lawyer. What is your opinion?” 

Jasper Newton was silent. 

He stood there in the moonlig 
dumb and horror-stricken. 

It ig an illustration of how blindly men will follow 
the lead of tlie passions—when they once gain the 
ascendant—that up to that nent Jasper Newton 
iad never regarded his act in this light. 


Albany Seymour have met—have met 





ht with clasped hands, 


Driven beyond all power of endurance, he had 
yielded up his life to the consummation of his ven- 
geance, but he had never realized to himself what that 
vengeance meant. 

“What is your opinion?” Jerome repeated, with 
cruel persistency. 

“ At least,” exclaimed Jasper, “you have no right 
to accuse me of a crime!” 

“Indeed !” 

He uttered the exclamation in a tone of surprise. 

“Why, have not you been my comparion, my in- 
stigator, from first to last? Have you ever quitted me, 
or suffered me to forget my wrongs, or my purpose to 
revenge them? When the fire of my jealousyand ani- 
mosity has burned low, who has fanned it into a flame 
again? When I would have forgotten my misery, 
who has kept it blinding and maddening before my 
eyes? Inall that has ha who has been the 
instigator, the adviser, the topheles, ever ready 
to whisper venom into the ear of Faust? You have 
done this, and now—now you are the first to tarn from 
me with affected horror 

Jerome smiled’a we sardonic smile. 

“ And if this bettrae—what then?” he asked. 

“What then?” 

“Yes. It has been my custom through life to bend 
all things and all men to my ends. It became a pur- 
pose with me that Albany Seymour should be re- 


moved. His life stood in the way of purposes which | sharp 


those about me had in view, and that being so, I cast 
plont mess steam he might be got rid of,” 
Newton only groaned. 

ad I been a fool,” the other proceeded, “I should 
bie fallen upon him ‘myself. I should have imbued 
my hands in his blood, or have involved myself in 
some question of poison or other difficulty of that 
kind. Butno; I been called a knave—nevor a4 
fool—and I shaped cs conduct in accordance with'my 
I said, ‘In this case I must find 


a cat’s-paws’ because I said that, the *cat’s- 
paw was not to find.” 
Again a groan burst from the heart of the'listener. 


“One tittle inquiry I found that Albany Seymour: 
had one'fierce andimplacable foe. I sought him out. 
I plied thearts in which I had graduated years ago ; 
by imperceptible degrees I inflamed the wound under 
which my young friend smarted, until the pain of it 
drove him to the verge of madness. Then, op- 
portunity occurring, I suggested the challenge at 
Brussels.” 

“ You did, you did,” moaned the younger man. 

“That meeting I had every reason to believe 
would prove fatal to your adversary ; but so capricious 
is fate, that it was you who wereall but left dead on 
the field. Such a catastrophe would have alarmed 
some men, but lam never alarmed. When the spider 
sees its web torn to ribbons, what does it do? Does 
it give itself up to starve? Not it: one web: de- 
stroyed, it sets to work at another. The wisdom of 
this proceeding | have always endeavoured to emulate. 
In this case I have done so with singular success. I 
have succeeded in effecting the removal of my man 
without compromising myself. Albany Seymour is 
dead, and while I profit, you alone are responsible 
for his death. The crime is yours, and it is you who 
will pay the penalty.” 

“Jerome!” cried the astounded man, “ you do not 
mean——” 

“That they will hang you?” 

“ No 2” 

“On the contrary, I should say yes; the probabili- 
ties are all in favour of that step !” 

“ But you alone-are in my secret.” 

“ Well 2” 

“ And you will not, you cannot betray me?” 

Jerome smiled. 

“When you say that I have not the power you 
mean that 1 shall not have the inclination? Unfortu- 
nately for you, my inclinations are the slaves of my 
interests. Make it better worth my while to keep 
your secret than to denounce you, and the probabilities 
are in favour of my complying with your wishes.” 

“ Traitor!” gasped the agonized man between his 
teeth. 

“Pardon me,” returned the Italian, while he coolly 
took out a cigarette-paper, and began to manipulate it 
between his fingers: ‘‘ You have trusted me of your 
own inclination, and at your own risk. I never 
sought your confidence, or pledged myself to preserve 
it inviolate. Thus far, a mutuality of interest has 
kept us faithful one to the other—it will depend on 
yourself whether that bond of union‘is to be pre- 
served.” 

“ You mock me!” cried Jasper; how does this rest 
with me?” 

“In the simplest manner,” wasthe reply. “ The 
woman who has been at the' bottom of this mischief 
now falls into your hands. Seymour dead, Violet 
a must become yours. She cannot help her+ 
self.” f 








* And suppose this ‘is so?” 


ay. 


“Then she will act on your judgment and rely on 
your advice.” 

“Good. And then?” 

“Then you will play into the bands of those who, 
having found this gold-mine, have no intention of 
abandoning it until it is exhausted.” 


J 


“ 


Newton gasped with indignation. 

hat!” he exclaimed; “you propose to me to 
join in the villany that is practising against the 
woman I hold dearer than anything in the world? 
You think that I will make one to rob and plunder 
her, to extort from her the wealth she has inherited, 
and to reduce her to poverty and misery! You ask me 
to do this—me, her lover, her adorer! And you be- 
lieve that I shall consent? Your knowledge of the 
world leads you to this? No! I am notso base, so 
fallen, so degraded. I have been the slave of passion, 
but not of the petty acts you practise. I have been 
= victim, while the promptings of my own heart 
t force to your persuasions and vigour to your 
arguments. But I will go no farther. ‘’o this pro- 
posal to despoil and degrade an innocent woman | 
return a firm refusal. Ra comply with your 
suggestion. not accede to your re- 
uest. Dare approach Violet Maldon® with your in- 
will find in me as firm a foe as 

have 
) tly to “oliition ashort 
his lips, andhe turned abrupt!y 










‘the murderer of Albany Seymour 
horities.” 


th d. 
Laos ln ol Newton, on his knees, raised 
hands imploringly to towards the bright heaven 
sive him. . 


oy am ‘ 


CHAPTER XL. 
IRE SEARCH’ AND ITS RESULTS. 
This passes wonder! 
John Ford. 

MEANWHILE we remained at the inn to which 
Violet had been conveyed, watching for Albany Sey- 
mour’s return. Watching in vain as the sky dark- 
ened and the moon rose, filling the night air with its 
splendour and with a purity that seemed wholly in- 
consistent with deeds.of passion and violence. 

The injury Violet had received from the bullet fired 
through the carriage by Jasper Newton in a moment 
of uncontrollable exasperation at the sight of his rival 
Albany seated beside the woman on whom he so 
doted, was an inconsiderable one: 

The bullet had grazed the skin, and caused blood to 
flow ; but it had not penetrated the flesh, or led to auy 
injury of a serious nature. 

Her fainting was the result of terror, not of pain. 

So after a while, and when the indefatigable Tadge 
had in her quick and clever fashion applied bandages 
so as to prevent the loss of blood, she was really out of 
danger. 

That invaluable Tadge! How in that moment I felt 
my helplessness and inferiority to her. Some people 
are born with an aptitude for everything clever and 
ingenious, and Tadge was one of these. Little and 
quaint, with a face so old-fashioned that itcould never 
have any pretensions to beauty, though there was a 
quick intelligence in the eyes that was attractive, and 
with a dwarfed, angular figure set off to the worst 
advantage by her passion for bright colours and for 
mixing them up together iu violation of all taste, she 
was yet absolutely invaluable. 

Tadge was never at a loss. 

Her knowledge of surgery must have been small i in- 
deed, yet had she been thoroughly versed in veins and 
arteries, and known exactly the position of each and 
difference between the two, she could not have applied 
strips of an old apron she had torn up more cleverly 
in the manner of a tourniquet. <A surgeon could only 
have stopped the flow of blood, and that she accom- 
plished quite as effectually. 

While she was thus olaaeil I could not help re- 
flecting on the singular coincidences which life pre- 
seats. 

For a second time, and under the least probable 
circumstances, here were Violet and myself, with poor 
Tadge, for a second time, but in another part of the 
world, the oecupants ofa vehicle to which a*mishap 
had occurred attended with serious consequences. Ia 
this instance, too, as in thelast, Albany Seymour was 
connected with the adventure, while I for one, know- 
ing what I did (and I was, of course, ignorant of what 
is stated in the last two chapters), could hardly, ques- 
tion but that Citar Newton also was playing a part 
in it also! 

But these thoughts lL confined.to my own breast. 








i The recovery of Violet Maldon to a sense of-her: 
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pesitien soon caused both Tadge and myself to con- 
centrate all our attention upon her. 

Poor, hapless girl! 

So beautiful, so good, and yet so unhappy ! 

“ Albany !” she murmured, feebly, as she recovered, 
“ Albany !” 

Her first thought was of her lover; the first word 
upon her lips his name. 

We held our breaths, not daring to reply. 

Then she slowly raised the beautiful white lids 
that took an azure tint from the erbs they canopied, 
and looked scared and bewildered around. 

No wonder she could not recognize the place in 
which she found herself. 

Her thoughts wandered back to the carriage in 
which she had sunk down overcome with terror; but 
she now found herself lying on a coueh in a little 
room, through the open latticed windows of which the 
moon was shining radiantly. 

“ What place is this?” she demanded, with natural 
terror, “and Albany, where is he?” 

“ You forget-——” I began. 

“No, no. Iremember. It comes back, back upon 
my brain. We were together—the bullet—Ua! yes, 
yes—I am wounded, and he? J/eis dead!” 

She uttered the word “dead!” with a shriek, and 
would have started from the couch. 

With difficulty I restrained her. With difficulty, I 
induced her to listen to me, calmly and without 


violent emotion, while I detailed what had happened. | 


There was not much to tell, and to this gentle 
loving girl all sank into the merest insignificance as 
compared to one point—Albany had quitted the car- 
riagein pursuit of the attempted assassin, and Albany 
had not since appeared. 

Why then, he was dead. 

That was the conclusion to which she jumped. 

It was illogical; but woman does not reason. 
She arrives at her conclusions intuitively, by some 
instinct implanted in her breast, through which the 
affections usurp the reasoning powers, and often with- 
almost miraculous results. 

On this principle Violet, jumped at a conclusion 
which, after all, was very natural. 

She knew Albany Seymour's love and devotion ; she 
knew what he had suffered and was prepared to suffer 
for hersake. She judged only too truly that it was 
his deadly, his implacable foe who was upv his track, 
and who would hesitate. at nothing—net even blood- 
shed! 

At what other conclusion then could she, in the im- 
pulsiveness of her nature, arrive ? 

With all the arguments in our power we endea- 
voured to persuade her out of this impression. 

It was in vain, and chiefly because our eloquence 
was wanting in the one quality which would have 
given it effect, that of earnestuess and conyiction. 

It is only “out of. the heart that the mouth 
speaketh” with any effect. 

There is little chance of persuading others of what 
you yourself only half believe. 

That her lover was dead she was convinced, and 
this conviction utterly prostrated her. 

It needed but this, she declared, to fill the measure 
of her calamities, 

Never shall I forget that night. 

The sufferings of the young and beautiful creature, 
in whose fate J had taken so strong an interest, moved 
me as powerfully asif I had myself endured them. 

To see her utterly prostrated—to mark her as she 
lay with her face buried in the pillow, refusing com- 
fort or nourishment, only shedding bitter tears, or 
uttering plaintive moans—this was sufficiently dis- 
tressing. 

But even this was less painful than when she 
would burst out in indignant paroxysms of sudden 
energy, and inveigh against us as heartless and un- 
feeling, because we could suggest no plan of action, 
nothing which might set the question of Albany 
Seymour’s fate at xest once and for ever. 

Yielding to her wishes on this latter point, we did at 
last succeed in rousing popular sympathy to this ex- 
tent, that an exploring party, comprising servants of 
the inn.and all the idle and vagrant loungers who 
haunt. such places, set off, stimulated by the promise 
of a handsome reward, in searco of the missing 
man. 

This step afforded Violet, extreme satisfaction. 
Not that she hoped much from it in the way of its 
leading to her. lover's restoration. 

On that point she was fully as hopeless as I had 
myself become; but it was something even to. know 
the worst. 

After the departure of the expedition, I yielded to 
the temptation of the exquisite night, and wandered 
out, into the garden surrounding. the inh, which was 
of great beauty and of some extent. The laurels and’ 
evergreens shone in the pure light; even the, beauty: 
of the flowers was to an extent perceptible, and.the 
air was laden with odours-almost pungent in their de- 
liciousness, ’ . 








May I be pardoned if I confess that in that hour of 
calm and tranquil loveliness my mind released itself 
momentarily from tle trouble in which it had parti- 
cipated for some hours, and I fell into a profound 
reverie upon my own position ? 

How sad, how hopeless it was! 

The only ray of sunshine which illumined it was 
the confession that had fallen from Oliver’s lips. 

He loved me! 

Oh, you who have heard the avowal of an answer- 
ing passion from beloved lips—you who know what 
it is to feel that a true heart throbs in unison with 
your own—it is for you and you only to realize the 
bliss, the comfort, the unutterable satisfaction, 1 de- 
rived from this reflection. 

He loved me ! jealously, delightedly, I nursed that 
thought in my heart of hearts, and like a sacred flame 
it illumined all that had been dark and dismal with- 
out it. 

As I thought over his avowal, the clouds hanging 
about my path rose and disappeared. 

What were the troubles of life to one who possessed 
the treasure of such a heart ? 

While I asked myself this question, I began to re- 
flect on what would probably happen at Gorewood 
Place. Oliver would keep his promise reluctantly 
pledged to me. He would be adopted by Sir Gower 
and my mother as my representative. It was a 
harsh and unnatural proceeding—but what other 
course was open tothem? ‘They could not proclaim 
themselvesguilty of acts which would not only deprive 
them of position and fortune, but bring them within 
range of the law. 

That was not to be thought of. 

Especially as the path Jacintha had opened up was 
so safe, and might-o, easily be carried into effect. 

What easier ? 

Viviana Gowercould not refuse to acknowledge Oliver 
as the heir of the estate—seeing that the years which 
had elapsed during my stay in Germany might have 


created-quite as great a change in my appearance as { 


that he presented. As for me, I was not supposed to 
have any knowledge, in fact, 1 did only guess in those 
days as to the interests involved in respect to myself. 
A little management would set all that right. 
So I retlected that Oliver would become heir and 
eventually master ef Gorewood Place, and then—— 
r 


her 

Why did I tremble and turn from white to redand 
red to white as I repeated that word ? 

“Then!” I ejaculated, “if he is true and faithful, 
and his heart does not waver, he will seek me out, and 
I shall return to the old home—the dear old home—his 
wife! Oliver’s wife!” 

There were rapture, exhilaration, almost frenzy in 
the theught, 

And with it all the shuddering dread lest this might 
never be. 

When the heart is deeply stirred by emotion we 
take no heed of time, and an hour or more might 
have passed while I lingered in the garden, sometimes 
roaming about the paths, sometimes resting on the 
rustic seats scattered here and there under cover of 
the trees. 

The garden was not so extensive but that I could 
command a view of the inn from almost every nook 
in it. 

Particularly, I could see, bright and radiant with 
the lamp burning in it, the room occupied by Violet 
Maldon. It was on the shadowed side of the house. 

Towards this window I often looked, and once, as I 
did so, it seemed to me that the figure of a man in- 
terposed itself between me and the light. 

it remained there an instant only, then was 

one. 

At that moment I was at the bottom of the garden, 
and only looked back by chance. I might therefore 
have been mistaken. And ifI were not? The garden 
was open to others staying at the inn, equally with 
ourselves, and someone might have crossed the light 
in going from one partof the house to another. 

t impressed the circumstance on my brain, 
however, was that I had an impression—probably in- 
eorrect—that this figure, dark against the light, had 
disappeared into the room. 

That it had raised the blind hanging before the open 
bay-windows and stepped in. 

The bare idea of this, under the circumstances, and 
knowing as I did the danger to which Violet was 
ex created no little uneasiness. This I tried to 
shake. off, but in vain. Tho impression returned with 
ever-increasing vividness. 

At last I resolved to return and satisfy myself. 

On my way towards the house I was surprised at 
encountering Tadge, who on her part betrayed some 
little uneasiness. 

She was in the act of putting a letter into her bosom, 
a letter that I supposed she had been reading in the 
moonlight, and ia some secresy. 

* Tadge!” I exclaimed, as we met,‘ have you left 
our darling ?” 


“Only for a few minatos,” she replied, with some 
hesitation. 

“ But she may need your assistance,” I suggested. 
“ Not likely,” she urged, with her peculiar vivacity 
“Fast asleep. Likely to sleep hours. Besides, | 
haven't gone twenty yards, bless you! On’y to get 
a mouthful of fresh air.” ‘ : 

“ Tadge,” I exclaimed, sinking my voice to a whis- 

per, ‘‘ have you seen anyone in the garden ?” 

‘* Anyone?” 

I saw that she blushed scarlet as she echoed my 
question. Her manner was mysterious, and she wa: 
full of confusion. ‘ 

To add to my bewilderment, she burst into a laugh. 

“ 0’ course not, my pet,” she said. “ What are you 
a-thinkin’ of?” 

“ No one has gone near the window ?” 

“ Law, no!” 

‘No one entered the room ?’ 

All her colour died away, and left her white in tii 
moonlight. 

“Why do you ask ?” she faltered. 

“If you are sure, that is enough,” was my ambigi 
ous reply. 

And leaving her to make what she could of it, | 
entered the house, and proceeded at once to Violet's 
room. 

She was there, but not asleep. She did not recline 
on the couch as I had left her. She oceupied a chait 
near a door communicating with an inner room that 
did not form part of the suite assigned to us. 

A change, marked and striking, had come over her 

There was a restlessness and a lustre about her 
eyes that denoted fever. Her face also was unna 
turally flushed. The wounded arm, which Vadge had 
placed in a sling formed of a handkerchief, had been 
removed from it, and hung down as if she had fox 
gotten that it pained her, or that it required care. 

I did not like the look of all this. 

These were indications of excitement very signifi 
cant in one suffering from an injury and prostrated 
with grief. Fever, with incipient delirium, were the 
ideas suggested to my mind. 

“ Violet, dear Violet!” I ejaculated, “this is wrong. 
T his is imprudent.” 

Instead of replying, she caught me to her breast 
and covered my cheek with burning kisses ! 

So singular an act did not tend to calm my appre- 
hensions, and I was about to renew my remonstrances, 
when a faint sound—a distant hum as of many voices 
—broke upon our ears, and caused us both to start 
and listen. 

Clearly a crowd was approaching the house 

“ They are returning!” [ exclaimed. 

“* They 2?” 

She did not appear to understand me. 

“Yos; they were sent in search of Albany. 
are their voices.” 

“Ah, yes, I had forgotten,” she replied, indiffe- 
rently, with no trace of interest or curiosity, while, at 
the same time, she crossed the room and resumed a 
reclining position on the couch. 

I looked on in amazement. 

_ Conduct so singular confirmed my worst apprelien- 
sions. 

Such indifference succeeding to such intense anx- 
iety—how could I account for it ? 

‘The voices drew nearer. 

Soon we could hear the tramp of irregular foot~ 
steps—the heavy, loutish tramp as tle stragglers 
plodded up. 

“Hark! They can hardly bring ill news so bois-~ 
terously !” I exclaimed. 

“Hardly,” she repeated, mechanically, listening 
with parted lips as she spoke. 

By degrees the voices and the trampling feet were 
in the house. 

“They are coming here!” 
white with dismay. 

“You do not wish it?” I inquired. “ You have not 
the strength?” 

“ No.” 

It was too late: a hand was upon the door. 
opened, and one person waved back a crowd with bis 
hand, and entered alone. 

He closed the door, but did not relinquish tho 
handle. 

Then he turned towards us. 

It was Jerome! 

“ You are concealing him,” he said, abruptly, but 
inva “ree 59 voice, 

6 Edel? 


These 


cried Violet, her face 


‘Nonsense. Prevarication is useless: he has beer 
tracked to this place. He was seen to enter the gar- 
ene approach this window. You know that he is 

ere!” 

Rising to her feet, Violet, pale and terrified, put out 
her hands in a manner expressive of denial. 

“ Your agitation betrays you,” said Jerome, sternly. 





“ Yuu know that he has come here whining and pray- 
ing for your mercy—yours of all others!—and thas 
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n your woman's heart you have relented, and agreed 
oshelter him. I read this in your face ; but it is in 
¥air 1 must denounce him 
Must? 
“Yes: 1 am compromised. He defied me—he in- 
ilted me; but no matter, I would have forgiven 
that. What I cannot forgive is that I am suspected 
of part in this foul play. I am recoguized—the fact 
of cur companionship is known to these curs without 
—I must give him up to save myself.” 
“You speak of —— 
“Pshaw! This is idle. Of whom should I speak 


but of Jasper Newton ?” 

“Tt is he then , 

“Who has murdered your lover. Concealment is im- 
possible. He was seen to fire the shot at the carriage, 
and to dart into the woods ; he has confessed his guilt 
to me, and I,as his companion, have no course but to 

yield him up to these bloodhounds. Come—you know 
that he is in these rooms—that he entered by this 
window.” 

“No!” cried Violet, “ I do not know this.” 

She drew herself up to her full height as she spoke, 
and surveyed him with queenly hauteur. But her 
under-lip quivered, and the hand which she rested on 
the table for support trembled violently. 

re hat! you will deny that he entered by this 
window ?’ 

“ Yes.” 

“That you permitted him to pass through this 
room ?” 

“ Assuredly; I deny it.” 

‘“* Perhaps, then, you will not object if I throw open 
these foldiog-doors and institute a search within 
there ?” 

Violet could not reply. 

Extreme agitation caused her to shudder from head 
to foot. 

“ I—I cannot permit that,” she said. 

“As I expected,” was Jerome's reply. “ Unfor- 
tunately, I must insist on this. My own safety de- 
mands that I should take the initiative in denouncing 
this man.” 

She did not answer: 
step, towards the door. 

“You bear me?” Jerome demanded. 
that I must search that room.” 

* And I—I refuse you my permission.” 

“ Absolutely ?” 

“Yoo.” 

Without further parley, Jerome turned the handle 
of the door by which he had entered, and those by 
whom he had beon accompanied came hurrying in. 

“You see,” said Jerome, “resistance is in vain. 
These men represent public justice, against which 
there is no appeal. You wiil not oblige me to have 
recourse to force?” 

She did not move 

Jerome turned to the crowd 

“In that room you will find your man,” he said. 

Hardly had the words escaped his lips before the 
heroic woman was thrust aside, and the doors were 
beaten opev. Then there was a rush into the room 
beyond. 

But to the dismay of all, 
room empty. 

“Not there!” 
exasperation. 

“Did I not tell you,” said Violet, haughtily, “ that 
Jasper Newton had not been here to-night ?” 

. . > * . 





she only retreated, step by 


“T tell you 


the window was open: the 


cried Jerome, in a tone of extreme 


Violet Maldon did not sleep that night. 

Again and again ‘Tadge, who occupied a couch in 
the same room, woke up and found her mistress rest- 
lessly pacing to and fro. 

This was her explanation when in the early morn- 
ing she rushed into my presence with the astounding 
intelligence that the bedroom was empty, and Violet 
nowhere to be found! 


(Zo be continued.) 





GENIUS AND BUSINESS. _ has been a favourite 
fallacy with dunces in all times that men of genius 
are unfitted for business, as well as that business oc- 
cupations unfit men for the pursuits of genius. The 
unhappy youth who committed suicide a few years 
since because he had been “born to be a man and 
condemned to be a grocer,” proved by his act that his 
soul was not equal even to the dignity of grocery. For 
it is not the calling that degrades the man, but the 
man that degrades the calling. All thé work that 
brings honest gain is honourable, whether it be of 
hand or mind. ‘The fingers may be soiled, yet the 
heart remains pure: for it is not material so much as 
mora! dirt that defiles—greed far more than grime, 
and vice that verdigris. The greatest have not dis- 
dained to labour honestly and usefully for @ living, 
though at the same time aiming after higher things. 
Thales, the first of the seven Sages, Solon, the second 
founder of Athens, and Hyperates, the mathematician, 





were all traders. Plato, called the Divine by reason 
of the excellence of his wisdom, defrayed his travel- 
ling expenses in Egypt by the profits derived from the 
oil which he sold during hisjourney. Spinoza main- 
tained himself by polishing glasses while he pursued 
his philosophical investigations. Linneas, the great 
botanist, prosecuted his studies while hammering 
leather and making shoes. Shakespeare was a suc- 
cessful manager of a theatre—perhaps priding him- 
self upon his practical qualities in that capacity rather 
than on his writing of playsand poetry. Pope was of 
opinion that Shakespeare’s principal object in cultivat- 
ing literature was to secure an honest independence. 
Indeed, he seems to have been altogether indifferent 
to literary reputation. It is not known that he 
superintended the publication of a single play, or 
even sanctioned the printing of one; and the chrono- 
logy of his writings is still a mystery. It is certain, 
however, that he prospered in his business, and 
realized sufficient to enable him to retire upon a com- 
petency to his native town of Stratford-upon-Avon. 





BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 


By E. D. E. N. Sournwortn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone," &c., &c. 
———_— 
CHAPTER LXXVI. 

‘Twas the battle-field, and the starless night 

Hung dark o'er the dead and the d 
And the wind passed by, with a dirge and a moan, 

Where the young and the brave were lying. 

L £. L. 

But a short time after Colonel Rosenthal left his 
sister how sad seemed his doom, to die without « last 
farewell to that beloved sister, and still more bitter, 
without a last adieu to her who was so much more 
than a sister to him. Yet so fate seemed to have 
ordained. There had been an action, and at nightfall 
Rosenthal found himself severely wounded—dying 
upon the field, and crushed beneath the weight of the 
body of his noble horse. His physical sufferings 
were terrible, far more so that no friend was there to 
receive a last message to those so near and dear to 
him ; still a greater pang ran through his heart as he 
thought of his young companion in arms, Wing, and 
wondered what had befallen the gallant youth. 

But suddenly beneath the dark sky he heard—he 
could not see, for a dense fog pervaded the atmo- 
sphere—the soft trampling upon the sod of a horse’s 
hoofs, and a gleam of hope ran through his heart as 
the horseman reined in his steed and dismounted. 

“Is that you, Wing?” he hoarsely whispered, in a 
feeble voice. 

“Yes, yes, my colonel, it is I,” sobbed Wing (for it 
was that young officer), throwing ‘himself on the 
ground near his superior officer. 

“ How did you manage to find me again, my boy ?” 

“How? Ob, how does the faithful dog find his 
fallen master amid such confusion? I saw you when 
you fell. I noticed where you lay. I could not come 
to you in the hurly-burly of that charge——” 

‘Ah! a gallantcharge, Wing! a glorious charge. 
It was glorious to fallin such a charge as that!” 

“Yes, my colonel. But I have come to help you 
now. How can I do so? Where are you hurt?” 

“T do not know where I am hurt, Wing. But the 
horse has fallen on me, partly,” groaned the colonel. 

“Stay! IfI can find a musket or a carbine—and 
there must be many scattered over this field—I can 
use it as a lever and raise the weight from you,” 

said Wing, geing in search of the implement re- 
quired. 

In moving he touched with his feet what he sup- 
posed to be the dead body of a soldier, who gave a 
deep, prolonged groan. 

“Ah!Iam sosorry! Did I hurt you?” tenderly 
inquired Wing, stooping to address this new claimant 
of his sympathy. 

“Uh, no—only roused me,” moaned the wounded 

y: 

“Can I do anything for you ?” asked Wing. 

“Water! water!” 

Wing hada canteen filled with water, and he took 
out the stopper and put it to the mouth of the boy, who 
drank greedily. 

“That was good! Now I can die comfortably. 
Friend, put your handin my bosom. Take out a powder- 
flask cover you will find there. My sister worked 
it and gave it to me before I left home. Keep it.” 

“T will keep it for your sister, and send it to her 
if you will tell me where she lives,” said Wing, 
gently. 

“ Her name is Ellen Jenkins. She lives——” And 
here the speaker's voice failed. 

“She hves——"” said - Wing, 
tively. 

“ In—in——” panted the dying boy. 

Wing snatched a flask of brandy from his bosom 
and placed it to his lips. 


listening ‘atten- 


Too late! There was but the gurgling death-rattle 
in his throat. He could neither swallow nor arti- 
culate. 


“Do you mean to say,” inquired Wing, “ that she 
lives in——” but he concluded fin a whisper, the boy 
nodding he could do no more, and the next moment 
all was over. 

While performing these offices he had several 
times touched a carbine that lay beside the boy. 

Now he took it up and returned to the spot where 
Justin Rosenthal lay partly under the burden of the 
horse. 

“Ob, my colonel! I have been away so long! 
But I found a dying soldier, moaning for water, be- 
fore I found the carbine. AndI had to minister to 
his wants, and even receive his last breath, before I 
could come back to you,” said Wing. 

“You were right, my boy. But now the wind has 
risen a little and blown the fog away. Can you see 
where to place the end of the carbine so as to raise 
the weight of the horse from my limbs ?” 

“ Yes, my colonel, I can,” said Wing, thrusting the 
end of the weapon under the body of the horse that 
lay directly across one of Justin's limbs, and prizing 
it up a little. 

“There—that is already a great relief. A little 

pn ae it a little higher, Wing, and I shall be 

bie to draw my limb from under it and crawl away,” 
said Justin. 

And Wing put forth all his strength, and prized up 
the weight, and lifted it clear of the crushed limb 


-| beneath it, and held it so until Justin Rosenthal 


crawled from beneath. 

Then Wing let the dead horse drop to the ground, 
while he rushed to his colonel. 

A danger that neither had dreamed of was now 
threatening the life of Colonel Rosenthal. 

It appeared that the Minié ball which had killed 
his horse under him had also passed through his own 
leg, severing an important vein or artery. The 
dead weight of the horse falling upon this limb had 
closed the orifice, and stopped the bleeding. But now, 
at the removal of the weight, the wound burst out 
agaip, and the life-stream of the man was running 
fast away. He lay panting, fainting, almost dying, 
when Wing came up to him. 

“My colonel! oh, what is the matter?” inquired 
Wing, in a voice vibrating with anxiety. 

‘| think that Iam dying, Wing. But come here, 
boy. Come close. Stoop down and listen to me.” 

‘*But what is it? oh, my colonel, what is it? 
Where is your wound? What can Ido for you?” 
wailed Wing, weeping like a woman, and wringing 
his hands. 

“] think that an artery is severed, Wing, and that I 
am bleeding to death.” 

“ Ob, no, no, no!” groaned Wing. 

“ Cease lamenting, dear boy. Minei is but a soldier's 
fate. Only remember, Wing, and tell my dear sister 
that I fell in the glorious charge.” 

“TI will tell her! I will tell her! But I cannot 
give you up! I will not give Pac up! You must 
not die! You shall not die! here is this severed 
artery? I will pinch it together with my fingers 
until I stop the bleeding, and I will hold it so all night 
and all day, and many nights and days, if necessary, 
until surgical relief comes to you!” cried Wing. 

“Ah, my boy, you must hurry from this spot. 
Every hour that you stay here is fraught with 
death. You are actually within the enemy’s lines, 
Wing. How you ever succeeded in getting here un- 
detected I cannot imagine, unless both chance and the 
darkness of the night favoured you. But now, my 
boy, you must receive my last message for one I love, 
and you must hurry back before daylight betrays you 
to the enemy and to captivity,” said Colonel Rosen- 
thal, gravely. 

“Where is your wound? oh, where? Help me to 
find it, that I may staunch the blood,” said Wing, 
feeling blindly about the body of his colonel. 

“Well, well, here, if you willhave it. Here in my 
right leg,” answered Justin, in a voice that was every 
instant becoming fainter. 

Wing felt the! leg of the trousers soaked in blood ; 
he snatched his dagger from his belt, and ripped it 
up to get at the wound, and he took his hand- 
kerchief and bound it around the limb just above the 
knee, and drew it as tight as possible, and tied it fast, 
and so he checked the fast flow of blood. 

“Thanks, Wing. Thanks, my dear boy. I think 
‘ou have helped me for the present. Now hear my 
ast message to one I love, and then turn and fly— 

save yourself,” said Justin, solemnly. 

“ell me, then, your last message. What is it ?” 
inquired Wing. 

“Say to my beloved sister that I fell leading on my 
regiment, and give her my love and my blessing. Will 
you remember to deliver this message, Wing?” =" 

“Ob, yes! I will! I will! But is thie. the only 
message you have to send?” sobbed Wing. 

“ The only one,” answered Justiu. 
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“ And is there no other—no other that you remem- 
ber in this awful hour—none to whom you would wish 
to send a parting word?” wept Wing. 

“ None—there is none!” answered Justin, solemnly. 

“No woman as dear or dearer than a sister, to whom 
you would like to send some—some last word of love? 
oh, speak, if there be, and I will bear your message 
faithfully, sacredly, silently, until I meet with ber for 
whom it is intended! Oh, think! oh, speak! Is there 
none—none but your sister to whom you would send 
such a message ?” pleaded Wing. 

‘There is none!” answered Justin, solemnly. “ Be- 
yond this field of blood, there is none but my sister to 
whom I care to send a message.” 

Wine sat down and wept convulsively. 

ter a little while Justin put out his band, and 
taking that of Wing, pressed it, and drew it to his lips 
and kissed it, and said: 

“ Britomarte !” 

With a violent start the hand was snatched away, 
but almost immediately it was returned and reclasped. 

‘* Britomarte—now in this supreme hour—now, with 
my life-blood oozing slowly but surely away—with my 
hours, nay, my very minutes numbered—may I ven- 
ture to recognize you and call you by your name ?— 
may I venture to confess that I recognized you from 
the beginning ?” he pleaded, still holding and caressing 
her hand. 

“Justin! Justin, my béloved! my beloved!” ex- 
claimed Britomarte, whom we shall no longer call by 
her assumed name of Wing. And she dropped her 
head upon his bosom and sobbed aloud. He folded 
hisarms around her, and she sobbed until her passion 
of grief had exhausted itself. Then she raised 
her head and wiped her eyes. 

“T am dying, Britomarte! that is nothiag; a 
soldier's fate—no more. But stoop, my darling, and 
put your lips to mine, and give me the kiss—tue kiss 
that my heart has hungered for, through all these 
weary years!” he pleaded. 

She stooped and pressed her lips to his, in long, 
clinging, passionate kisses, murmuring between them : 

“Tf you die, I die with you, Justin! I cannot 
survive you, my beloved! I feel my heart sinking 
with your ebbing life! Dut oh! that we had our 
days to live over again! oh, that wehad! I would 
not then repulse your dear love, Justin; I would 
not! 1 would not! Ab! how couid I have been so 
unwomanly, so inhuman as to repel such a heart as 
yours? Oh, live, Justin! live, that I may undo the 
work of years, and make you happy if I can!” 

“My dearest! if anything could make me live in 
this world, it would be your love, that makes me 
so happy. But if I die here, Britomarte, we shall 
live in another and a better world, where all mists 
shall be cleared from our vision—where we shall 
know each other as we are, and love each other 
eternally,” he said, gently caressing her. 

“ Oh, try to live!—to live in this world yet a little 
while, dear Justin, There is a great deal in trying, 
you know. Pray to the Lord to help you! Ah, do 
not cheat yourself out of your beautiful youth-time 
on this dear earth! The other world may be bright 
enough, but it is not this sweet, this familiar earth ! 
Ah, try to live, dear Justin ! let me look at your wound. 
It has ceased to bleed! it has indeed, dear. You will 
live if you only make a strong effort,” urged Brito- 
marte. 

Her words were like the elixir of life. 
new strength into the sinking man. 

“Tf it depends upon me, my dearest one, I shall 
not die! 1 will try to live, Britomarte, since 
life holds out the promise of so much happiness in 
your love!” 

“That is right! 
feel it!” 

“But, my darling, you must go now. Every 
minute you remain here is fraught with danger to 
your honour and your liberty. Go, dear Britomarte, 

“No, I will not leave you! I will stay here and 
watch you. And now I think of it, you must keep 
your limb perfectly still. The least motion may set it 
bleeding again.” 

“I will, my dearest, I will. But go now—do go!” 

ia I said that I would not leave you, and I meant 
it!” 

“But every moment of your stay is replete with 
peril to you! Squads of the enemy’s troops pass every 
now and then to plunder the dying and the dead. 
And the fog is blowing away, and it is getting 

clearer and lighter every minute, and if they come 
this way and discover you, they will capture you 
immediately.” 

“So they will you, Justin, if they discover your 
rank. And lam resolved to stay and share your fate,” 
she firmly replied. 

“Oh, Britomarte! Britomarte! think of the horrors! 
How could you—a woman—bearthem! Reflect and 
fly, Britomarte! Fly, and save yourself in time!” he 


They put 


You will live! I know it—I 


“If I were able to take you up on my shoulders 
and bear you off from the battle-field, as Zneas bore 
his father from burning Troy, I would do so. Butas 
I am not able so to save you, I will stay and 
share your fate. Oh, Justin, there is nothing 
in this world so hard to bear as_ separation 
from those we love. Nothing, Justin, nothing! I 
know it and feel it. I said so, Justin, when you 
left me for the army; and so I disguised myself 
and followed you to the field. AndI say so now, 
kneeling by your side in this vale of blood. I am 
now your promised wife, and nothing on earth shall 
ever part me from your side unless I should be torn 
by violence away! Now let us talk calmly together, 
while we wait for what may happen. And now tell 
me, Justin, how it was that you recognized me. I 
thought I was well disguised, and I am a good actress, 
with almost a Protean power of changing my face, 
and with a ventriloquist’s gift of changing my voice!” 
she said. 

“Yes, you were well disguised—wonderfully well! 
You had sacrificed your luxuriant and beautiful dark 
brown tresses, and had put on a wig of short, brist- 
ling, flaxen hair, and drawn it tight and low over your 
forehead, making the latter much narrower than na- 
ture had formed it. You had shaved o-f your arched 
black eyebrows, giving your face the bald look corre- 
sponding to the short hair, and quite altering the ex- 
pression of your eyes. You had put yourself in the 
uniform of a soldier. And you always carried four 
or five pebbles in your mouth, to make you speak 
thickly,” said Justin. 

“And yet you recognized me?” 

“Yes; in the ugly, awkward little raw recruit, to 
my uubounded amazement, I recognized my beautiful 
Britomarte Conyers,” he answered, smiling. 

Many times in her military career had Britomarte’s 
cheeks crimsoned for her own wounded womanhood; 
but neverso deeply as now. 

“ Oh, Justin, Justin !” she said, covering her face 
with her hands, and forgetting that he could not 
plainly see it in that obscure light—“ Oh, Justin, it 
was for your sake, my dearest, that I transformed and 
disfigured myself so.” 

“ | know it, dear Britomarte, I know it.” 
“Separation from you was worse than death to 
me — worse than separation of soul from body. 
I felt that I must be with you, at all costs, but I 
thought that you would never find me out. I wished to 
serve you as a faithful Jittle brother, with my iden- 
tity unsuspected. Ob, Justin, Justin! you never 
misunderstood or wronged me in your thoughts after 
you recognized me, I know!” she passionately ex- 
claimed. 

“ T never did.’ 

“Had I known that you had discovered me, I 
would have vanished from your sight!” 

“ I know it, dear Britomarte, for I know you. There 
is not, Britomarte, in the universe a creature who 
understands and appreciates you and your motives 
so truly and justly as I can and as I do.” 

**T feel sure of that,” murmured Britomarte. 

Justin pressed her hand and relapsed into silence. 
He was really very faint and weak from excessive 
loss of blood; and the transient strength lent Lim by 
excitement was beginning to fail. 

Britomarte took from her pocket some pieces of hard 
biscuit and soaked them in the brandy from her flask, 
and put them bit by bit into his mouth. 

When he was sufficiently, revived by these refresh- 
ments, she inquired: 

“ Dear Justin, when yon recognized me in the ranks, 
how was it that you did not whisper privately and 
order me to depart?” 

“ My first impulse was to do just that very thing. 
But I seldom permit myself to act upon impulse ; and 
so I reflected that I had no right to interfere with your 
plans, or in any way interfere with your free agency ; 
and I resolved to let you take your own course and to 
protect you in it as far as in me lay.” 

“Oh, Justin, dear Justin! good and true in all things, 
how much I——” her voice broke down and she 
wept. 

“ And now, love, forgive me in what I am about to 
explain to you—because, if I live, I am to be your 
husband, am I not?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she answered, earnestly. 

“ And if I die, still we are to be one for ever ?” 

“For ever and ever!” 

He put his arms around her, and she wept to feel 
how feeble those strong arms had become, and he 
fondly returned her caresses. 

“ Tell me now, Justin,” she said, how it happened 
that you never once betrayed your recognition of me ?” 

“] have great powers of reticence and self-control. 
I knew that to betray my knowledge of you would be 
to wound your delicacy and control your actions, and 
so I constantly guarded——” 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Britomarte, springing to her 


“The enemy is upon us, J astin!” 

“ Well, dear ?’ 

“Tf they capture us, do not betray my sex to them 
in any hope that they will respect it. Do not, Justin. 
Do aot.” 

“ Not for a thousand worlds. Your uniform is the 
best protection your womanhood could have now,” 
said the wounded man. 

(To be continued.) 





IS THE OCEAN-CABLE RELIABLE? 

Great as have been the rejoicings at the arrival of 
the Great Eastern to the shores of the new Continent 
with the freight of attenuated line that, by means of 
the subtle electric fluid, is to unite the minds of far- 
distant continents, the natural enthusiasm consequent 
on the propitious event has been seriously qualified by 
the suggestive question—“ Will the ocean-calle prove 
permanently reliable?” Experience shows that sub- 
marine cables are extremely liable to get out of order, 
the outer casing of the wire becomes chafed or porous, 
there is an end to insulation, and consequently to 
telegraphing. This being so in cables of short length 
(as between England and Trance), what accidents 
may we rot expect when the comparatively finer than 
gossamer thread is exposed to the constant action of 
ocean-currents, the chafing on submarine rocks, the 
attacks of the monsters of the deep, and the thousand 
agencies at work in nature's great eystem of renewal 
and destruction ? 

The expense of fishing-up the chafed and defective 
portioxs of the cable, and splicing or renewing them, 
must prove great, and the labour arduous, even if 
practicable. Meantime, while repairs aro being com- 
pleted, the “junction of the continerts” is, practically 
speaking, fractured, and the peoples will be fain to be 
content with the week-old news, as in former times. 
These breaks will be harassing and aggravating, and 
will deduct from the value of the whole enterprize, 
and throw out of gear the cogs of the commercial 
and news communities. 

For these reasons, the spirit of the age will not be 
satisfied till a vast continuity of laud-telegraph lines 
insures permanency and reliability to the daily com- 
munications of all lands. 


See ee 
THE KNIGHT’S DAUGHTER. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


Tue next day the Earl of Lennox led her through 
those portions of the castle which sho bad not visited 
the evening previous, and pausing in his mother’s 
dressing-room, which had been preserved just as she 
had left it at her death, unlocked an old-fashioned 
cabinet, and drew forth a huge casket. 

“Here are the family jewels,” he observed, and at 
his touch the lid sprang back, revealing pearls, rubies, 
amethysts, and diamonds, resting on satin cushions, 
discoloured by time. After searching a few moments 
among them, he found a tiara, and exclaimed: 

“This is the coronet worn by the Countesses of 
Lennox for centuries, and it has been my hope, my 
dream, to see it spanuing the brow of the only lady 
in the wide, wide world wio ever touched my heart.” 

As he spoke, he lifted it to her forchead, and con- 
tinued: 

“Come with me to her majesty’s chamber, and let 
us see the effect.” 

“ Nay, nay, Icannot!” exclaimed the girl, retreating 
from him, while her colour came and went, and her 
whole frame trembled. The young man reflected a 
few moments, and then said: 

“ Remove it, if it be your pleasure—rich as it has 
been thought, it scarcely befits your beauty.” 

The girl glanced at him and faltered . 

“ T sincerely hope your lordship is not offended, after 
all you have done to make me happy.” 

“No, oh no; put back the coronet, and let us go 
forth for a stroll. Ihave not yet shown you any 
portion of the grounds.” 

He offered his arm, and they were soon crossing the 
lawn. On, on they wandered, past groups of deer, 
which had grown so tame as not to be startled by a 
footstep, and through avenues, shadowy with giant 
trees, and hedged in by thrifty hawthorn, white with 
blossom. At length he reached a clear stream, bor- 
dered with tall sward-grass, and overhung by old 
trees. 

One of them had rustic seats beneath it, and the bark 
was covered with inscriptions like those immortalized 
in a recent poem. The earl guided his guest to a seat, 
and sinking down beside her, said: 

“ This is a favourite resort of mine, and here I have 
often thought of you, as the trunk of the old tree which 
overshadows us, can prove. In my boyhood I ac- 
quired the habit of carving inscriptions, and as a man 
] still retain the practice. Look, look—that will tell 


” 








urged. 





feet. 
“ What is it ?” cried Justin, 


the story which I have brought you hither to reveal 
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He drew the girl forward, and pointed to the follow- 
img: “‘Maud—Maud Ruthven and Cecil Hastings— 
Oecil Hastings and Maud Ruthven, Earl and Countess 
of Lennox.” 

Again the girl drew back blushing and confused, 
but a low, persuasive voice continued: 

“Maud, Maud, dearest, do not turn away from me. 
but listen, I implore you, as you hopefor heaven, to 
what I have to say. The world has declared me 
heartless, but on the day when I met you in West- 
minster Abbey, I both found and lost my heart. The 
keen interest [ felt in you soon convinced me of the 
truth, but I resolved tomake no formal declaration 
until you should have an opportunity of comparing me 
with other gentlemen of the court, and put my love 
to some stern test. Before I left England I made 
your royal protectress my confidant, and received 
far more encouragement from her than I could have 
expected, even though I thought she hada highesteem 
for me ; she also promised to pay this visit to Lennox 
Castle, bringing her young ward with her, and now, 
Maud dearest, [ pour forth the wealth of my love 
at your feet—may I hope that it is returned, or 
shall it be utterly wasted? When you exposed 
yourself to the fury of the storm that you might 
stand by me in my hour of need, I chanced to over- 
hear what passed between you and the court leech ; 
for, weak as I was,all my senses were preternaturally 
quickened.” 

“ And what was it ?” asked the girl. 

“He inquired if you were betrothed to me, and 
you replied in the negative, adding that I had saved 

our life, and you ought to prove your gratitude. 

ow and then, while I was abroad, these "ords have 
flashed across my brain, and I have thought that it 
was only gratitude with which I had inspired you. 
Maud, however much you may regret to pain me, 
remember that weare standing in the sight of heaven 
and the holy angels, and tell me the truth.” 

“Oh, my lord a 

“Nay, nay,” interposed the young man, “ do not 
be formal now; it’s high time you should call me 
Cecil ;” and he added with his most genial smile, “ you 
may give it any prefix which pleases you.” 

The girl hesitated a few moments ere she found 
courage to reply. 

“ Dear Cecil, if I once felt gratitude for your kind- 
ness, it has ripened intoa love as deep and tender 
as your own! You are my ideal hero, and dearer 
to methan aught else in the wide world. Heaven alone 
knows how | suffered when you were ill, how | have 
missed you during your absence, or how welcome 
you were on your return, when the spring brought no 
gift so pleasant as the wanderer.” 

It would be impossible to describe Cecil Hastiugs's 
face as he listened, but it had never before been half 
so full of manly pride and joy. His eye took a new 
light, his cheek flushed, and his lips quivered as he 
folded her to his heart, murmuring his delight in 
words and tones which thrilled her whole frame. 

Long they sat beneath the old tree, which Maud 
declared would henceforth be dear to her for its 
associations, and then arose and took their way back 
to the castle. 

Up the broad staircase and through the echoing 
corridor, the young nobleman led his lady-love till 
they reached his mother’s dressing-chamber, when 
he again opened the casket and placed the coronet 
upon her brow, murmuring : 

“ At last, at last we understand each other, and 
you will not refuse to wear it now.” 

“ No, Cecil ;” and as she stood gazing at the reflec- 
tion of her brilliant face in the dusky mirror oppo- 
site, the lover said, earnestly: 

“Upon my honour, it was never worn by so beau- 
tiful a countess as my own dear Maud! Come, conie, 
let me lead you to the queen.” And ere long they 
were kneeling in her presence, the coronet still glit- 
tering above the girl’s forehead. 

“ Royal madam,” observed the young man, “ [ have 
poured the story of my love into Maud’s ear, and I 
only await your sanction te our betrothal.” 

“My lord,” exclaimed the queen, we assure you 
that weare well pleased that two whom we bold in such 
high esteem are to be united by holier ties, and believe 
us, you have our warmest wishes for your happi- 
ness. Heaven bless the Earl and Countess of Lennox !” 

When they had left the royal presence, he drew a 
small silver case from the folds of his doublet, and 
said : 
“When we met after the archery at Richmond, I 
told you | had brought you a birthday gift from the 
Continent, but should not bestow it tillwe reached 
Lennox Castle, which the queen had promised to 
visit with you during the sammer. This is the gift, 
dearest,” and he produced a bethrothal ring encircled 
with the costliest pearls, and bearing on the centrea 
cluster of diamonds set in the form of a star. 

“You are the daystar of my life,” he continued, 
“ andtherefore it is fitting that you should wear such 
agage Zamour.” As he spoke, he placed iton the 





tremulous hand extended to receive it; and lifted it 
to hislips; then moving into his aunt's bower-rooin, 
exclaimed: 

“My dear madam, your wildest dreams are about 
to be realized, and there is to be another Countess of 
Lennox!” ‘ 

The old lady looked up and asked, anxiously : 

“ What mean you, Cecil ?” 

“That your special favourite is my betrothed 
bride.” 

The eyes of the old countess grow moist as she 
cried: 

“ This is good news indeed; and to be frank, my 
dear children, I expected as much when she came into 
my chamber the night when we feared you would 
never see another day break. Hark ye, Cecil; I believe 
she proved of more benefit to you than all the leeches 
in Christendom, and as she saved your life, it ought to 
be devoted to her service.” And extending her’ hands, 
as they bowed before her, she breathed a fervent bies- 
sing. 

The young man then told his joy to his faithful re- 
tainers, and presented Maud to them as the future 
Countess of Lennox. 

Weeks flew by on rosy wings, and that was indeed 
a golden summer in the life of Cecil Hastings and his 
betrothed, and when her seventeenth birthday came, 
it was celebrated with quite as much pomp as her 
sixteenth had been at Richmond. The neighbouring 
nobility joined in the festivity, the peasantry were 
feasted on the Jawn, and cheers of— 

“ Long live Lady Maud, the Countess of Lennox!” 
rang long and loud on the summer air. 

Strains of bewildering music echoed through the 
stately castle, and the mosaic floor of the great ban- 
queting-hall, which had been fitted up as a ball-room, 
shook beneath the tread of the dancers; and Maud, 
with her black lace robe, worn overa dress of amber 
satin, her amber necklace and bracelets, and the topaz 
aigrette glittering above her brow, was the star for 
every eye to follow. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was long past midnight, but Elizabeth of England 
had not yet fallen asleep, and lay thinking of the 
princely reception she had received at Lennox Castle 
and the prestige that attended her young ward. Sud- 
denly she heard a light footfall, and then a tap at her 
door, and raising her head from the pillow, and fling- 
ing back the purple curtains which swept around her 
couch, she asked: 

“Who is there?” 

“ Maud—Maud Ruthven.” 

“ AL, you are always welcome, child, but can you 
not wait till morning ?” 

“ Nay, nay, a courier has arrived from London, who 
declares he has business of importance, and cannot 
wait an hour.” 

At this juncture, the queen sprang from her couch, 
and unlocking the door, exclaimed: 

“ What can it be, Maud—some affair of state which 
requires our attention, and which your lover's munifi- 
cence and hospitality have gone far to make us forget ? 
Where, where is the messenger, prithee ?” 

“In Cecil’s library, and his jaded horse stands 
panting at the door.” 

“Look you, Maud—bring us our dressing-gown 
= slippers, and remove our coif as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

The girl obeyed, and hastily gathering her 
mantle around her, the queen followed Maud to the 
library. 

Both the earl and the messenger rose and bowed 
profoundly at her entrance, and sinking into a seat, 
she asked: 

“Well, sir courier, what weighty matter brings you 
to Lennox Castle ?” 

‘Royal madam,” replied the messenger, with grave 
earnestness, “none but a weighty matter would bave 
made me arcuse you at this unseasonable hour, but 
my interest in your own personal welfare, and that of 
your kingdom, has led me to seek an immediate 
audience.” 

“Go on,” continued Elizabeth, aud he continued : 

“Royal madam, prepare yourself for‘evil tidings— 
there is another conspiracy on foot, and men whose 
duty it is to be loyal to England, are plotting to de- 
liver you and your realm into the power of your 
enemies.” 

“How, how?” gasped the queen, her imperial face 
blanching as she spoke. 

“Philip of Spain has sent a force of Spaniards and 
Italians to attack Ireland, and there are those traitor- 
ous enough to endeavour to gain possession of the 
most important posts, only that they may surrender 
them to the enemy. Besides, a base plot has been 
laid to surround Lennox Castle in less than three 
days, and make you a prisoner, to be trausported to 
Spain, where you would be at the mercy of Philip T¥! 

They have sworn to humble your pride in the very 


dust, and that if your life be spared, your condition 
shall be less enviable than that of the galley slave.” 

“Great heavens!’ faltered the queen, and then 
leaned back in her chair, abandoning herself for a 
time to d ir, till the wild fears which swept over 
her had rendered her almost as white as the statues 
which graced her host's library. 

Mand wound her arms about her royal protectress 
and laid her pale cheek beside Elizabeth’s. 

“Do not fear,” exclaimed the Earl of Lennox; “other 
plots against your majesty have signally failed, aud so 
wil! this—heaven will thwart their plans!” 

His language seemed to cheer the queen, and the 
strange rigidity left her features, and she exclaimed : 
“* And how, prithee, did you discover the plot ?” 

“T had the best evidence, royal madam, that of my 
own senses. In aremote part of London there is an 
ancient house which has not been tenanted for several 
years, on account of some superstitious stories having 
been connected with it, but for a few moaths*past it 
has been the haunt of the conspirators. The building 
is full of old nooks and corners, secret panelsand mys- 
terious passages, and there isa cellar into which they 
can retreat in case of necessity, where their record 
book is concealed, aud parchments containing other 
particulars of the plot.” 

“And who are concerned in the conspiracy ?” 

The messenger stated the names of the most pro- . 
minent, concluding with the Earl of Westmoreland. 

“ Westmoreland, Westmoreland !” echoed the queen 
and her host in dismay. 

“Why, after searching the city and immediate 
neighbourhood, and his own castle, we thought he 
must have been drowned in the Thames.” 

“ Still,” observed the Earl of Lennox, “I feared he 
was yet living, but they declared it wasa mere deli- 
rious fancy when I told them I saw his face at my 
window during my illness.” 

“Tt was not,” rejoined the messenger; “‘he did 
indeed watch you in different disguises with jealous 
rage, and though when the other conspiracy was 
discovered and foiled, he took.a new oath of alle- 
giance to your majesty, swearing that he would never 
again lift his hand against your authority, he has 
added the crime of perjury to that of treason. He is 
to head the force which is to surround Lennox 
Castle, and he intends not only to make you a pri- 
soner, subject to thepower of Philip of Spain, but to 
meet your host in hand-to-hand conflict, and leaving 
him dead or wounded; bear off the prize he hasso long 
coveted, Lady, Maud Ruthven. Royal madam, lassure 
you there is no time to be lost—even now the enemy 
may have landed as previously arranged in Ireland, 
and Westmoreland be on his way hither to give you 
by no means a pleasant surprise! If you doubt mie, I 
am able to prove my statements ;” and he drew forth 
a planand asketch of the ivy-draped old house in 
Lendon, various letters detailing the particulars of the 
conspiracy, and even the record book. 

At sight of these, every trace of fear vanished, and 
the woman was lost in the queen—not idling away 
the hours, but seeing herself and her country impe- 
rilled by a band of men who were seeking to carry 
out the most traitorous purposes. 

She sprang from her seat, and unfolding the papers, 
surveyed them with a keen eye, ever and anon mut- 
tering comments that werenot in the least compli- 
mentary to the conspirators; then she turned abruptly, 
and bidding the earl and Maud examine them, be- 
gan to pace the floor withthe dignity of an offended 
queen. 

“Friends,” she exclaimed, “our fears have van- 
ished—we are Elizabeth of England again !”’ 

“ Ay, ay, royal lady ; lam gladto see it,” replied 
the earl ;‘‘ but your life is dear to the great mass of 
your subjects, and every precaution should be taken 
to preserve it.” 

“ Pirst we must know to whom we are indebted for 
such signal kindness; who is it that has journeyed 
at his utmost speed from London to warn us of 
danger?” 

The messenger proceeded to remove a mask which 
had hitherto concealed his features, and as he sank at 
her feet, she exclaimed : 

“ Master Woodford, the court jester !” 
“Yes, yes, your majesty. I suspected the Earl of 
Westmoreland to be still alive, and I have been on the 
watch for him ever since Iris disappearance. Reckless 
as Mark Darrell the boatman was, | think he was truth- 
ful when he declared it his firm belief that he had 
perished ; but just before you came to Lennox Castle, I 
fancied I saw him in the streets, and finally I tracked 
him to the old house, a plan of which I have brought 
ou. Iconcealed myself hard by, and: while I was 
lying there, shaded by a mass of ivy that seemed al- 
most like a curtain, 1 saw a man emerge, whom I at 
oncé recognized, though he had changed much since 
we last met. It was Gilbert Ainsworth, the younger 
son of a good family in Devonshire, and I had known 
him in his boyhood and youth; when I spoke to him 





he gave @ start, and at last be said, nervously : 
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“*T will not take your hand—I am unworthy to walk 
the earth.’ ’ 

“* What do you mean?’ I asked, and gradually he 
revealed the fact thata new ¢ ry was on foo 
that he had been drawn into it in an evil hour, an 
had for months wished for co’ to betray the secret. 
Oh, your majesty, I cannot tell you how the tidings 
thrilled my whele being; but ere the next ‘morning, I 
had made myself the possessor of the parchment I 
have brought, and was ready to commence my 
journey.” 

‘‘A most noble deed, Master Woodford,” cried the 
queen—“ Elizabeth Tudor will not allow such true 
nobility to go unrewarded! *Give me your rapier, my 
Lord of Lennox,” and grasping the weapon, she laid it 
heavily on the jester’s shoulder, exclaiming ‘in a clear, 
musical voice: 

“ Rise up, Sir Robert Woodford!” 

The new knight expressed his thanks, and the wish 
that he should prové,worthy of the honour he had re- 
ceived at her royal hands, and a*hasty council was 
held as to the best course by which to defeat the plans 
of the conspirators. ‘The household servants were 
aroused, and the loud: alarm which soon pealed from 
the castle’ bell arouséd@ the retainers bélonging to the 
estate, and the nobles entry who had assembled 
a few hours previous fora far different purpose. 

Hundreds of men were ere long flocking around the 
castle, andanother council was convened ; the nobility 
who were present giving it as their epinion that it 
would be most perilous for ther majesty to return at 
once to Richmond, or Hampton Court, and offering to 
defend her with their lives. Couriers meanwhile were 
despatched in every direction to arouseithe’people, and 
Lennox Park swarmed with hosts of loyal men-at-arms. 
In the midst of the general excitement, Elizabeth of 
England appeared on the battlements with her fair hair 
unbound, and floating in the wind, her, , imperial 
face pale as marble, and her. eyes” ing with a 
fire which betokened the ; at stake. 

© 


“ My lords, and you 4 »” she ex- 
claimed, “ traitors are p our. peace, and 
would fain deliver us to'the-merey. of" of Spain, 
and make you vassals ofa :foreign)power! Elizabeth, 


Tudor calls upon you to défemd*her and her royal 
heritage from harm, and protect your homes and those 
dear to you from foreign invaders and conspirators at 
home! Down with the traitors, down with the 
traitors!” 

‘*God save Queen Elizabeth!” shouted a voice among 
the multitude surging beneath, and the cry flashed 
through the crowd like an electric shock. 

“ A thousand thanks,” resumed the queen, her cheek 
flushing with pleasure, and her lip curling with a 
smile; “your sovereign will henceforth wear her crown 
more Lary rag she thinks how many loyal hearts 
still beat in England.” 

With these words she disappeared from the battle- 
ments, and took réfuge with the female portion of the 
family in the keep of the old castle; a strong guard 
was stationed within and around the old pile, and 
men-at-arms patrolled the whole estate. 

Such was the state of affairs when the retainer at 
the watch-tower perceived the approach of the Earl of 
Westmoreland’s force, and gave tlié alarm by a violent 
peal of the castle bell. 

On, on swept the conspirators like an avalanche, 
fully confident of success; but what was their con- 
sternation when on gaining Lennox Park they found 
it swarming with men-at-arms, who with shouts of— 

“Death to the traitors! Long live Queen Eliza- 
beth!” poured a storm of arrows on every hand. 

A desperate conflict ensued, and when at length 
Westmoreland met his rival, face to face, he shook 
his clenched hands, and muttered : 

‘* Westmoreland lives to avenge his wrongs; Maud 
Ruthven shall never be yours !” 

“Believe me,” replied the Young man, bitterly, “a 
man who is guilty of perjury and treason is no match 
for the pure and beautiful Maud Ruthven. You hate 
me because in more than one instance I have been 
your rival, but I do not fear your vengeance, and so I 
told Maud when you flung your gauntlet into my 
boat before sinking yours. If you draw on mo you 
do it at your own risk, for be assured I am able to de- 
fend myself!” 

Westmoreland laughed hoarsely, and drew his 
sword, but his thrusts were skilfully parried, and he 
was soon unhorsed. One of his band coming up, how- 
ever, assisted him to mount, and ina few moments 
more he was obliged to give the order: 

“Retreat, retreat—all is lost here; we must 
strike our next blow in Ireland !” 

From a loop-hole in the walls Maud watched the 
progress of affairs, and when she saw Westmoreland’s 
party sweeping away, she sank at the queen’s feet, 


murmuring : 
“Good news! They have retreated, and, thank 

heaven, this part of the plot has been foiled !” 
Elizabeth Tudor now turned her attention to the 


invading force which had, perhaps, landed in Ire- 


fair and clear -that you could trace the course of each 


land ; and, attended by a band of men-at-arms, com- 
posed of yeomen and the retainers of the nobility in 
the vicinity.of Leunox Castle, she took her way 
back to Richmond. 

A special parliament was at once convened, and 
that evening immediate measures were taken, both 
to resist foreign aggression, and to crush conspi- 
racies. 

Two days later,an English force sailed for Ire- 
land, and among them might have been seen the 
manly figure of the Harl of Lennox. There was a sad 
parting between himand his betrothed, and. then he 
turned away, watching her wistful face till it was lost 
to sight. 

Ou reaching Ireland, the activity of the English 
troops was most commendable, and the invaders were 
soon obliged to surrender, while the conspirators 
were thrown into the Tower, or left dead on the 
battle-field. Westmoreland escaped, and though the 
queen offered a liberal reward for his apprehension, 
no trace of him could be discovered. 

Elizabeth of England ordered all her prelates to 
offer public thanks inevery place of worship in her 
realm, for the si deliverance of the nation from 
the calamities which had threatened them, and gra- 
dually the court regained its former quiet. 

About this time a new star appeared in the person 
of a French exile, who had come to seek Elizabeth's 
protection. She had been so unfortunate as to lose 
her mother, and her successor had tyrannized over 
the girl till her home was the last place where she 
could seek a refuge. 

Besides, she had managed to depose her not only 
from her father’s heart, but the place of honour she 
had occupied as lady-in-waiting to the empress ; and 
thus driven from her native land, she had flung her- 
self on the mercy of good Queen Bess. The English 
sovereign was interestedin her story, sympathized in 
her sorrows, aad was charmed at her picturesque ap- 


pearance. 
Blanche:E/Mstrange combined both the brunette 
and blonde types of beauty; her complexion was so 


, andthe crimson which came and 
went like wand flow of ocean tides; her lips 
were delicately chiselled, and ruby red; the head and 
brow were like those of a Greek statue; the eyes 
dark, and with acertain melancholy brooding in their 
stumbrous depths, and her hair almost black in the 
shadow, but when the sunlight, or any strong light 
fell upon it, flashing out a wreath of hidden gold. 

Most of her early life had been speut in Constan- 
tinople, where her father had been ambassador, and 
her costume, half French, half Oriental, gave her 
beauty a singularly picturesque effect. 

It was at one of the queen’s receptions that she 
made her début, gliding up the gorgeous throne-room 
with an English nobleman, who had served as Min- 
ister at the French court, and who admired and pitied 
the beautiful and wronged Comtesse Blanche, aud was 
now quite ready to assist herin obtaining an asylun 
in his native land. 

The queen had listened to her story two or three 
days previous, but nevertlcless wisied her to go 
through the form of her presentation, and therefore 
had commissioned Lord Kothsay to bring her that 
evening. 

A low murmur of wonder and admiration arose 
from the gallant courtiers of Elizabeth’s reign asthe 
light of the lamps arranged beneath the royal can- 
opy, which rose above the throne, shone over Blanche 
L’Estrange’s graceful figure, set off to advantage by 
a flowing robe which glistened like frost-work, a long 
loose Turkish tunic of crimson velvet, with the 
broad sleeves lined with snowy satin, and revealing 
a pair of fair round arms, anda jewelled turban en- 
circling her classic head. 

“Welcome, welcome, Blanche L’Estrange,” ex- 
claimed the queen; ‘‘ here you shall find the friend- 
ship and sympathy denied you at home;” and turning 
to the brilliant throng gathered in the throne-room, 
she rehearsed the young stranger’s story and presented 
her to her own maids of honour, her ward, and other 
lords and ladies who graced her reception. When the 
Earl of Lennox saw her enter he gave a start, and 
when Elizabeth formally presented her to him the 
crimson surged over her face, and it was evident this 
sudden meeting arouséd some strong emotion. 

“Royal madam,” he observed, “there is no need ot 
the ceremony you are performing, in my case, for I met 
the comtesse while I was abroad,” and he clasped her 
hand, declaring that he was happy to find her so 
favourably received at the English court. The girl 
soon regained her composure, but when he at length 
offered his arm for a promenade of the throne-room, 
both appeared-to be in earnest conversation, while 
their faces wore a gravity scarcely in accordance with 
the laughter and jesting which had succeeded the 
formalities of the presentation. When Cecil Hastings 
resigned her to another escort, and returned to his 


“Upon my honour, I was never more astonished than 
to see the French comtesse kneeling before her majesty 
to-night.” 

“She was not 4 stranger to you, it seems,” replied 
Maud, her young heart thrilling with a pang, for 
which she could not account, and did not pause to 
analyze, 

“No; I met her while I was abroad last winter ; 
not in France, but in Italy, where she was sojourning 
with a brother, who was an invalid like me, and there 
was consequently a bond of sympathy between us. 
She tells me he died, finding a stranger’s grave in 
Rome, not long after I left the eternal city, and she 
still keenly feels his loss.” 

They were now interrupted by a summons from the 
queen, and the subject was not resumed; but when 
Maud stole up to the rose-room, vague doubts crept 
across her brain, and the first cloud which had over- 
shadowed her sky since her betrothal, began to gather 
above her young head. Still it might have vanished 
like the mists of the morning, had not the secret but 
baneful influence of the Lady Imogen, and Luigi Vel- 
lette been constantly at work to deepen the wound. 
Lady Imogen had observed the mutual recognition of 
the Earl of Lennox and Blanche L’Estrange, and she 
fancied she read a slight restlessnessin Maud’s manner, 
littlein accordance with her wonted mood, for despito 
herfears of Westmoreland, she was too happy in the 
hepes and dreams she had woven around Cecil 
Hastings to allow herself to be seriously depressed by 
a rival’s threats of vengeance. 

Imogen resolved to follow up the advantage she 
had gained, and while she grew more and more 
friendly in her external relations with the queen’s 
ward, she was plotting to effect her estrangement 
from the earl, 

With a morbid sensitiveness, Maud ceased to allude 
to the beautiful exile when they were alone, and thus 
there was noopportunity forexplauation ; sometimes 
Cecil Hastings felt anxious and ill at ease at changes 
he fancied he read in her face, which was still the 
“one beloved face on earth,” and her look would 
haunt him like a troubled dream ; but when he ven- 
tured to say: 

“Maud, Maud, I fear you are not as happy as you 
were at Lennox Castle; your eyes have lost their 
merry sparkle, and your lips the smile they wore 
when we sat together under the old thorn-tree,” she 
foreed a laugh, and evaded a direct acknowledgment 
of what had marred’ her peace. 

The queen had not taken the exile to dwell be- 
neath her own roof at Richmond, but she had pro- 
vided quarters for her at Whitehall, whither she was 
to remove before winter, and Maud had thrice visited 
her with her reyal protectress. 

Elizabeth never suspected the truth, for the girl 
sedulously kept it from her, and though she was on 
intimate terms with Lady Imogen, and other maids of 
houour, she was too proud to reveal how much she 
suffered. 

She had overheard gossip among the pages in the 
ante-room, aud once or twice. they laughingly told 
her to keep a strict watch on my Lord of Lennox, 
lest the beautiful Blanche should run away with his 
heart; but if their light talk thrilled every nerve 
with indescribable pain, she gave no sign. 

Perhaps had the jester been at court, he might have 
suspected the state of affairs, and have effected a re- 
conciliation; but Sir Robert Woodford had been 
severely wounded during the campaign in Ireland, 
and was still an invalid, and obliged to remain at his 
old homestead in a remote county, and there was no 
hope of securing Lis prudence, his foresight, his caution 
to serve the young girl he had so often befriended. 
And Blanche L’Estrange, what of her ? Whenever she 
appeared at court the Earl of Lennox treatéd her with 
kindly attention ; and when her visits ceased, a servant 
from Whitehall informed her benefactress that she was 
ill. The court leech ‘was sent to prescribe for her, 
and when on returning, Elizabeth questioned him as 
to his patient, he replied: 

“Royal madam, her disease is more mental than 
physical—a fever of the heart preys on the whole 
system.” 

Poor Maud was present, and these words aroused a 
host of tumultuous thoughts, and seemed to give hera 
fresh confirmation of her fears. She believed that 
Cecil Hastings iad not disclosed the whole truth when 
he had simply declared that he had met the young exile 
abroad; that sho had then learned to love him, and 
that he had returned to England, and to her, from 
a sense of honour, as on leaving Richmond he had 
left her royal guardian to expect an alliance between 
her two favourites. 

“Now,” she said to herself, as she paced her room 
in the still watches of the night with a wakefulness 
which would not allow of repose, “his bethrothal vows 
seem a burden, and were he released from his allegi- 
ance to me he would turn at once to the bewitching 
comtesse.” 





betrcethed, he said: 





Thus week after week dragged by, deepening the 
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clouds which hung heavy and disma) above her, and 
at length there came a decisive and painful event in her 
life. 

It was a raw, misty day in autumn, and Cecil Hast- 
ings was on his way to Richmond, when on passing 
Whiteball, a French donne, who had followed her exiled 
mistress to England, came forth aud begged him to 
enter. 

He assented, and started back not a little shocked 
at the pale, thin face and wasted form of the young 
girl who advanced to meet him, supported by the 
taithful bonne. A brief conference ensued, and then, 
promising to grant her request, he dashed away to- 
wards Richmond, but not before he had transcribed a 
few lines of explanation for his unexpected absence, 
to Mand. 

As soon as he reached the park, he gave it to the 
gardener, whom he chanced to meet, begging him 
to commission Alfred to deliver it to Lady Maud 
Ruthven. It was duly conveyed to Alfred, but as he 
sauntered towards the rose-room, he chanced to meet 
Lady Imogen. 

“And what 
honour. 

‘A note from my Lord of Lennox to Lady Maud.” 

“ And who gaveit to you?” 

“The gardener; he said his lordship was in great 
haste, and could not stop to ride on to the palace.” 

“ I will deliver it,” observe! Imogen, and though 
the page did not perceive it, her fingers tightened 
with nervous eagerness over the parchment roll, and 
waiting till Alfred was out of sight, she bent her steps, 
not to the rose-room, but to her own chamber. There 
she locked the door, and laying the parchment on a 
table, read as follows : 

* Dearest Maup,—I was on my way to Richmond 
when Blanche L’Estrange, the French exile who has 
sought refuge on our shores, begged me by all I held 
sacred to grant lier a boon, which would probably be 
the last she should ever crave. She seems to be siuk- 
ing in a rapid decline, and her symptoms are indeed 
alarming. She believes she shall never recover, and 
has conjured me to Jend her a helping hand. While 
I was abroad, as I told you on the night of her presen- 
tation at court, I often met her and her brother, and 
her earnest inquiries forthe family of Montrose led 
me to suspect that she might have an especial in- 
terest in some member of that noble race. I knew 
Sir Guy had spent much of his life on the Continent, 
usually passing his winters in Paris; where, as 1 
afterwards learned from the lips of Henri L’Estranuge, 
he had wooed and won the heart of Blanche. They 
were betrothed, as we are, dear Maud, when a step- 


is?” asked the wily maid of 
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[CECIL’s INTERVIEW WITH SIR GUY MONTROSE. ] 


mother, who has been the bane of her life, succeeded 
in alienating them, and he returned to England, 
grim, silent, misanthropical, The circumstances 
connected with her coming hither you already know, 
and Lord Rothsay, our former Minister to France, has 
proved a true friend. Still, though her lover has been 
apprized of her arrival in London, and her kindly re- 
ception by the queen, he has kept aloof from court, 
and abjures everything he once prized. Itis along 
journey to Montrose Manor, but I am going there with 
a message from the poor invalid, and I trust you will 
readily excuse me when you kuow all. I have an 
unwelcome mission to perform, but I hope to reunite 
them before it is too late. My promise fulfilled, I 
shall fly to you, and until then believe me now and 
evermore Your own Crci1.” 

Such was the missive, which Lady Imogen flung 
into the fire on the wide bearth-stone, and as it 
crumbled to ashes a triumphant smile curled her lip, 
and she muttered: 

“T'll manage this affair to suit my own purposes, 
and estrange them for ever.” 

Leaving her to her own thoughts, we will follow 
Cecil on Lis journey over hill and dale, a distance of 
several leagues, till he reached Montrose Manor. A 
porter as stern as his master, answered the earl’s loud, 
imperative rap, aud on inquiring for Sir Guy, he was 
informed that he admitted few people save on busi- 
ness. 

“ [ have business of the utmost importance,” replied 
the visitor, “and must see your master—I cannot, 
will net be denied!” and he stalked past the porter, 
aud e..ered a small, octagonal room, fitted up as a 
library. 

“Upon my word,” replied Sir Guy, rising and bow- 
ing with extreme coolness, ‘‘I had not expected a call 
from the Earl of Lennox.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the earl, “but I have come to bear 
a message from one who was once bound to you by a 
solemn promise, and whio is as worthy of your confi- 
dence as ever ;” and he proceeded to recount the parti- 
culars which he had detailed in the confidential letter to 
| Maud, adding, “Sir Guy, the poor exile has at last 

sunk beneath the burden which lies so heavy at her 
heart, and you have the power to lift it—can you 
longer refuse ?” 

While he had been speaking, the listener’s stern 
face had softened, his chest heaved, his hand shook, 
parr lis voice was hoarse and unuatural, when he 
said : 

“My lord, you have conquered—I will return with 
you to London !” 

In a few moments he was in readiness to join the 
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earl, and he dashed off, taking the nearest road to the 
metropolis. 

While these events were transpiring, Maud Ruthven 
was passing through a severe ordeal; on entering the 
rose-room after two hours’ absence, and with many. 
vague ideas as to what could have detained her be- 
trothed, she found a roll of parchment, bound with 
crimson, and addressed to her in an unfamiliar hand.. 

“Can anything have befallen Cecil?” asked the 
girl, ‘‘ and some friend has been obliged to act as se- 
cretary ?” unbinding the silk, she read a letter, which 
I will here transcribe : 

“ Lapy Maup Rutruaven,—Unwelcome as the task 
is, I deem it high time to undeceive you, and give 
you au inkling of Cecil Hastings’s true character. You 
have thought hior all that is brave, generous and 
trae, but you are the victim of a cruel deception ; 
aod an alliance with him when his heart is another’s 
would bea living death. I do not deny that he was 
deeply interested in you when you first made your 
appearance at court, and when he left England; but 
on the Continent he met Blanche, the French en- 
chantress, with her unique beauty, her novel cos- 
tume, her charming naiveté, and the misfortunes 
which give such a gentle melancholy to her dark 
eyes ; but if he pitied at first, his compassion soon 
ripened inte love—she must have received strong en- 
couragement, or she would not have followed him to. 
England. His conduct towards her since bis return, 
has been a base piece of acting, and though he has 
been formally betrothed to you, he feared the queen’s 
displeasure, for he is an amitious as well as a selfish 
man. Much of his time is spent at Whitehall, and 
his attentions to her long ago, became a theme of 
court gossip. To-day she has detained him from your 

resence, and it is rumoured that a secret marriage 
is to take place as soon as she recovers. 

** Lady Maud, beware of Cecil Hastings—he is false 
to the heart's core, as you will find to your coat, if 
you still blindly persist in sharing his destiny! There 
are others who would be proud aud happy to win your 
hand, and I beg you, though you suffer in giving him 
up, not to Jet a proud man and that fair, French syren 
triumph over you. Be firm, be calm, Lady Maud— 
for once enact the part of a heroine, and do not let him 
suspect the truth.” 

It would be impossible to describe Maud’s emo- 
tions asshe perused the above; but doubt had al- 
ready paved the way for deeper distrust, and when 
hour after nour rolied on, and he did not appear, she 
forced herself to the conclusion, that she had indeed 
found a rival in that fair syren, Blanche L’Estrange. 
(To be continued) 
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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 


By Leon Lewis. 
——__—_—— 
“CHAPTER XIX. 
Like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 
Shakespeare. 

Tne remainder of the night, that had been brohen 
in upon by the visit of Natalie Afton to his chamber, 
was spent by Lord Templecombe in anxious reflec- 
tion. Notwithstanding his declaratious to the con- 
trary, he was troubled and annoyed because his true 
name and position had become known to his poor 
young wife, whom he anathematized for what he 
termed her officiousness and curiosity. Fears lest 
she might declare her wrongs to the Lady Leopolde 
entered his mind, and at length he muttered : 

“I used to wonder how people could ever be so 
foolish as to commit capital crimes; but I wonder no 
longer. Itis not so difficult to goad a man on to the 
perpetration of a deed from which ke would have 
shrunk at another time.” I feel almost as if I 

He paused, with a shudder, not daring to complete 
the sentence or the thought. 

As he had said, he had never really loved Natalie 
Afton. He had been faseinated by her habitual re- 
serve and air of defiance, and by her singular resem- 
blance to the Lady Leopolde Wyclerly, and had en- 
tertained for her a passing fancy, which, while it 
lasted, took the semblance of a pure and strong 
passion. " 

There was too, a vein of romance ix his lordship’s 
nature, and the mystery enveloping the young girl, her 
seclusion from the world, the secresy necessary to his 
courtship of her, and the circumstances attending 
their life at the cottage he had hired, all had tended to 
keep alive his fancy for her until a late period, and 
caused him to regard his summer spent in the neigh- 
bourhood of Afton Grange as one of the pleasantest 
of his life. 

He had found it necessary to go through a form of 
marriage with Natalie, but had so managed affairs 
that proof of the ceremony could never be obtained. 
He had persuaded himself at first that his assumed 
mame would render the union illegal, and afterwards, 
on learning the death of the clergyman, he had 
sent his unscrupulous valet to Falconbridge with or- 
ders to abstract the page of the register on which his 
marriage was recorded. With assurance thus made 
doubly sure, he had not hesitated, when he began to 
tire of her, to despatch the cruel letter we have seen to 
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his young wife, and accustom himself to regard his 
conduct towards her as decidedly clever, 

Something of this self-admiration now returned to 
him after several anxious hours, and brought with it 
an easier state of mind. 

“ After all,” he thought, rather complacently, “I’ve 
done nothing so very wrong. "I'isn’t every young 
fellow who can carry on such a little romance with- 
out declaring his name or wealth. "Tisn’t everyone 
who can be loved for himself alone as I have been! 
Why, a word from me to-night would have brought 
Natalie to my feet! But of course I would not speak 
it. I can’t have her here interfering with my plans 
with regard to Leopolde. I think I have frightened 
her away effectually. I have been assuredly foolish 
to fear her, or to dream of violence towards her!” 

Fears alternated with hopes in the mind of the 
earl during the remainder of the dark hours, and 
when morning came he had resolved to partially 
communicate lis difficulties to his most intimate 
friend and adviser, Sir Wilton Werner, and obtain 
his counsel upon tle subject now engrossing all his 
thoughts. 

At the breakfast-table he was gayer and more ani- 
mated thar usual, but when the guests separated, 
goicg whither they listed, his lordship drew the 
baronet’s arm within his own, and conducted him to 
the portrait gallery. 

“What troubles you this morning, Temple- 
combe?” asked Sir Wilton, as they entered the long, 
wide clamber, and began pacing the mosaic floor, 
their movements apparently watched and followed by 
the pictured eyes of a long line of Wycherlys. 
“ What mental disturbance kept you sleepless last 
night ?” 

“How do you know that I was sleepless ?” demanded 
his lordship, in a tone of surprise. ‘“ And if I were, 
why should you attribute the fact to a ‘mental dis- 
turbance ’?” 

“IT am skilled in the art of reading men’s souls 
through their faces,” answered the baronet, carelessly. 
“Your gaiety at the table did not cover from my 
scrutiny the fact that you were pale and hollow-eyed, 
and that your manner was nervous. My penetration 
assured me that these were the signs of mental, not 
physical, illness. Having thus removed from myself 
all suspicions of dealing in the black art, I am ready 
to listen to the communication you intend to make me.” 

** As you read my purpose so accurately, Werner, 
I may as well proceed, unless, indeed, your penetra- 
tion will enable you to possess yourself of my story 
without my aid,” said the earl, feigning an indiffer- 
ence he did not feel. 
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Sir Wilton signified his willingness to listen, and to 
assist his friend, if necessary, by his counsel ; but his 
lordship found it difficult to enter upon the narra- 
tion. 

For some time they paced to and fro in silence, the 
earl pondering upon the best mode of relating his 
story, and the baronet furtively watching him, and 
forming his own sagacious conclusions as to the im- 
portance of his lordship’s secret. 

At length, Lord Templecombe forced a langh, and 
said: 

“T am really making a formidable affair out of no- 
thing! The truth is, my dear Werner, I have been 
profiting by some of your instructions—imitating some 
of your youthful freaks. You've told me so often of 
your wildness in your younger days that I have been 
tempted to follow in your steps, and lay up a few 
amusing memories to relate years hence !” 

This statement was truthfal enough. Had he 
never known Sir Wilton, Lord Templecombe might 
have been a better man. He was not possessed of a 
strong miud, aud was therefore completely guided by 
the baronet, whose influence over him, unhappily, was 
most detrimental to any good that he actually possessed. 
Under the skilful management of Sir Wilton, the evil 
in the earl’s nature had been carefully fostered until it 
had completely overshadowed, if not destroyed, what- 
ever of noble impulses nature had given him, and his 
own selfish desires had become the law of his beidg. 

The baronet arched his brows, as he listened to his 
friend’s declaration, and responded : 

“You do not mean that you have just initiated a 
career of wildness, ‘l'emplecombe? Why, for years 
you have been regarded as a very dissipated young 
gentleman 2 : 

“ Ever since my acquaintance with you, Werner,” 
interrupted the earl, good-humouredly. 

“I conclade that you have been cngaging in some- 
thing that may cause you serious annoyance. Be 
perfectly frank, and you may claim my assistance, 
should you think it of any avail.” 

Thus encouraged, his lordship said : 

“You remember, Weruer, that I started to make a 
tour of the kingdom last summer. In the course of 
my travels, I came upon a pretty, secluded hamlet in 
adistantcounty. Although the scenery around it was 
unusually lovely, and I was already tired of my 
undertaking, Ishould have remaiuved there but a day 
or two, had I not chanced to encounter a young girl, 
who interested mestrangely. She was very beautiful, 
but as shy as a fawn, and, with a veil of mystery sur- 
rounding her, she seemed to me inexpressibly charm- 
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“Of course! But I thought your heart had been 
er) to the Lady Leopolde ?” 

I did not really love this country girl, Werner. 
She looked very like my aristocratic cousin. You 
needn't smile so derisively, for I assure you it would 
be hard to distinguish between them. The only dif- 
ference was in their eyes, Natalie’s being blue, and 
in Natalie's lack of the sparkling freshness that cha- 
racterizes the countenance of the Lady Leopolde. But 
Natalie’s naturally gentle face always wore a defiant 
look, as if she stood at bay from the whole world !” 

“ Natalie!” mused the baronet, as if committing the 
name to memory. “Of course you made the ac- 
quaintance of this lovely being, whom you did not 
love ?” 

“I did, and was fascinated by her—so much so 
that I lingered in the vicinity of her home the entire 
summer, reading poetry with her—she was passionately 
fond of poetry—teaching her music, and dreaming 
away the days, quite forgetful of any existence be- 
yond that simple, quiet life. She was an apt scholar 
in music, and in love, for I taught her to love me with 
all the ardour of her innocent nature!’ 

“Taught her to love your title, you mean, Temple- 
combe. Her nature was probably not so innocent but 
that she could speculate upen the chances of becom- 
ing @ countess and the mistress of your estates. 
Pretty country girls are not necessarily unambitious !” 

‘Very true, but Natalie knew nothing of my real 
self. She knew me under an assumed name, as the 
younger son of a gen with my way tc make 
in the world, and she would have; been deligated toe 
share my supposed privations and. poverty.” 

The baronet checked his steps, tegarding his com- 
panion earnestly, and exclaiming: 

“Do you mean to declare, Tamplecombe, that you 
really won the heart of a lovely young girl while pre- 
tending to be poor aid unknown ?” 

“Ido. I see nothing very surprising in the fact, 
Werner. She thought me the bandsomest man she 
had ever beheld, and my accomplishments awoke in 
her a feeling of profound respect and even venera- 
tion !” 

Sir Wilten thought in bis own soul that a girl who 
could think the earl handsome could have had few op- 
portunities to study beauty. 

“I suppose,” he said, musingly, “that she was 
brought up among country boors, and neglected by 
them until a kind word was sufficient to awake her 
very soul. You were probably her first lover!” 

“She had another—although I believe she did not 
then know it. He was a neighbouring farmer, and I 
used to meet him sometimes during my walks, when 
he would scow} fiercely at me. Once even, he had the 
audacity to stop me and bring me to task for my con- 
duct. Tocome to the point, [—I pretended to marry 
the girl!” 

“I hope you managed the affair cleverly ?” 

“Very. My valet was an invaluable assistant, as 
he alwaysis. I had taken a cottage near Natalie’s 
home, and we dreamed away the summer, the girl 
becoming more and more devoted to me each dey. 
With the coming of autumn, I left her, but went back 
again and again to visit her during the following 
seasons.” 

“You were very constant !” 

Only fora time. I made up my mind a few weeks 
ago that I must rid myself of her before proposing to 
the Lady Leopolde, and I wrote to her that I had 
given up the cottage, that she was not my wife, 
and that my name and position were unknown to 
her!” 

“ A foolish step! Why, that letter would have in- 
furiated some women, and they would have set about 
discovering your identity without delay !” 

“ You have described precisely its effect upon Na- 
talie. She left her home, went to town, got sight of 
Roke, and tracked him to the Castle.” 

“ To the Castle? This becomesinteresting! Pro- 
ceed!” 

“She is in the neighbourhood now, though where 
I donot know. Ihave seen her twice. Last night 
she actually penetrated to my rooms and waked me 
up, demanding to be recognized as my wife. She had 
heard something about the Lady Leopolde, and 
threatened, if I remember rightly, to tell her the 
whole story. If she were to dothat, I may as well 
cease to hope, for my cousin would not regard this 
affair in the proper light, I am sure. I threatened, 
in return, to denounce her as a lunatic, andI will 
do it if she causes me trouble.” 

“ Well thought of. But you should prevent any 
encounter between her ladyship and this girl. Her 
resemblance to the Lady Leopolde may gain her the 
friendship of your cousin. Besides, having truth on 


her side, she cannot fail to make a better impression 
than you! How can I assist you in the matter ?” 

“ You can uphold my story, and assert that you 
know the girl to be a lunatic who claims every 
handsome fellow as her husband. 
you smile at the*. 


I don’t see why 
G1, vou inight fcighten Natalie 








away. Try and think of some plan by which to re- 
lieve me of my difficulties !” 

“TI must have a little time for reflection. Perhaps 
you have frightened the girl away already |” 

“Oh, no, I have not. She threatened to dog my 
steps uatiiI render her justice, and she meant what 
she said. She willcome upon mo whenever I am 
alone—in the park, the gardens, or my own chamber. 
She may ¢ven avenge herself upon me by stabbi 
mein my-sleep,” added the earl, nervously. “I 
never feel safe while she remains in the neighbour- 
hood !” 

’ “ Nonsense,” said Sir Wilton, lightly ; “a woman’s 
love does not so readily turn to hate, ‘and your in- 
nocent country girl will not be in any hurry to de- 
nounce or injure the man whom she hopes may yet 
make hera,countess! She may have loved you well 
enough last summer, but by this time the'fires of am- 
bition have been kindled im her soul. ‘The discovery 
of your rank has given her new bopes:and uew pur- 
poses ; all you have to do toinsuretranquillity on her 
part is to promise her future recognition, and feign 
repentance for your late conduct. You will thus re- 
awaken her old love for you.andshow her that it is- 
for her interest to consider your wishes.” 

“But how shall I keep up that course of conduct ?” 

“That will be easy enough, Tell her you are 

g to combat the prejudices of “your relatives, 
who would be horrified at receiving your plebeian 
bride. Send her away from here te some country 
place, toremain while you are working here in her 
behalf. Write to her often, and keep her unsuspecting 
until you send her the announcement of your: mar- 
riage to the Lady Leopolde. Then remonstrance will | 
be unavailing, and she will succumb to fate and leave 
you in peace.” 

The earl quickened his steps across the gallery in 
his pleaséd-excitement, hurrying along eae 
who would have preferred to move more slowly, and 
said : 

“Why did I not think of that plan before? 
a t have put it into execution last night. “It 

the best, the safest, the only course for me to adopt. 
I believe I see my way out of‘my troubles, Werner 
—thanks to you !” ) 

“Don’t walk quiteso fast, my dear fellow !” ex- 
postulated the baronet. ‘Iam glad my advice suits 
you, and hope you will follow it. You had better get 
rid of the girl thisevening. If necessary, you might 
go with her to see hersettled in some quiet spot. I 
can excuse your temporary absence!” 

“T don’t care to go. Roke will do justas well. .I 
will give the fellow my instructions, which he will 
fulfil to the Jetter. But where can I send_ her, 
Werner? Notto one of my estates, for such an act 
would render me liable to annoyance hereafter!” 

After a period of reflection, Sir Wilton responded : 

“T have it, Templecombe! I own a small and 
barren place about fifty miles from here, as you know, 
calledthe Fens. But, as you do not know, itis at 
present unlet. Although out of repair, it is partly 
furnished. There are no inimediate neighbours, sv 
you need have no fear that the girl would find sympa- 
thizers there. Take her tothe Fens, by all means, 
The place can pass with her as your own!” 

The earl assented, and Sir Wilton continued : 

“ The spot is gloomy enough, as you may suspect 
from the name. A residence there may subdue the 
girl’s spirit !” 

“The gloomier the better! Roke shall start with 
her as soon as I can arrange it—perhaps to-night, 
perhaps to-morrow. I shall not lack opportunities 
of urging the scheme upon Natalie, as she has pro- 
mised to be ever at my heels. She will consent to go 
and toremain at the Fens until I am safely married 
to her loftier rival, I am positive!” 

The earl continued to express his joy and relief at 
the prospects before him, until Sir Wilton drew him 
to the window looking down upon the lawn, and 
directed his gaze to the gay groups wandering about 
under the shadowing trees or clustering around the 
rustic seats. 

“Well?” he then said, inquiringly. 

“Notice, my dear Templecombe, the couple under 
that sycamore to the right.” 

“The Lady Leopolde and Basil Montmaur. 
are conversing together. 
remark !” 

“ Nothing in their manner, nor in the way in which 
he looks into her ladyship’s face ?” 

“Since you suggest it, it seems to meas if he has 
a sort of protecting air towards her. She certainly 
regards him with a charming shyness which looks 
like affection. But then they are relatives.” 

“You are a nearer relative to the Lady Leopolde, 
but she never exhibits towards you that pretty em- 
barrassment. Do not deceive yourself, Templecombe. 
They are engaged to each other, There can be no 


They 
I see nothing worthy of 


doubt about it, for last evening, when I came upon 
them in the balcony, their hands were clasped, and I 
saw in a moment the state of affairs between them!” 


His lordship uttered an exclamation more forcible 
than polite, adding : 

“TI feared an engagement between them, but [ 
hoped otherwise. It is certainly very annoying, to 
say the least!” 

“Then you relinquish your pretensions to the 
hand of the Lady Leopolde ?” 

“By no means. We shall see what time and per- 
sistency will accomplish with my lady cousin. En- 

lovers do not always wed,” and he smiled 

kly. ‘‘ Estrangementsoften occur between devoted 

hearts, and ladies have been known to marry men 
whom they ‘have once scornfully refused !” 

The baronet understood his friend as making a de- 
claration on his own account, and smiled apprecia- 
tingly, as he answered : 

“Yo right, Templecombe. We will accept 
your wordsjas prophecy! Rid yourself of this coun- 
oy girl, doris! obo paar not ra 56 your path, and then 

dress yourself to the task to which you just 
siluded. You may count upon my assistance.” 

“Thanks. I have also the consent of Miss Alethea, 
ee ee ee her niece. he cme oe greet. 

e advantage an sure 
to be wotsted in the uaiiies us. He might have 
known better than interfere with my schemes. It will 
go. hard with me if I csmadt find some wank rs 
the Lady Leopoldo. By tho way, Wer cl 
the y the way, — you 
pate “ponmge yet to Miss Alethea ?” 

“No. ee ema than you, and taire time 
oad a satay ber 
» bovrerlag mystery, an am studying her 

Tibiak she would say ‘yes’ if I were to 
‘momentous question, and again I am 


that she is engaged to that Layne. I 
soviet he added, petulantly, “ what she can see 
in hi wdmire. I detest those smiling, good- 
proqeie ) who are always such favourites with 

“Then the nis suits you ?” 


‘*No. I don’t like Lord Waldemere. He carcies 
with him an atmospliere of gloom, like a gathering 
tempest, that is extremely disagreeable to an easy- 
going, pleasure-loving fellow like me! Miss. 
Wycherly does not like him. It is easy to see that 
she detests him, while he acts like a jealous and 
disappointed lover. I presume she rejected him once, 
and he has brooded over the refusal eyer since !” 

“ But that rejection cannot lave been the cause of 
his asceticism!” 

“Certainly not. The man isn’t a lunatic that he 
should shut himself up ima hermitage because a 
woman refused to marry him. But the fact, no doubt, 
gave an added pang to tle misery he evidently has en- 
dured, and still endures. I think his lordship bas 
some hold upon Miss Wycherly. What it can be is 
a task I have set myself. to learn. When I discover 
it, it cannot possibly affect my sentiments towards 
her 


he friends, absorbed in their different schemes, 
lapsed into a silence, which was broken at length by 
the baronet, who exclaimed: 

“There comes Layne up the avenue at this mo- 
ment! And yonder saunters the marquis, with a 
careless and which would . deceive 
anybody but me, He is approaching the Castle. Let 
us go down, my lord. I would like to witness the 
reception of Layne by Miss Wycherly, She shall 
behold her trio of lovers together !” 

With a light laugh that concealed his real feelings, 
Sir Wilton linked his arm .again into the earl’s, and 
the two friends took their way, to the drawing-room 
together, Lord Templecombe, proceeding thence, with 
a smiling faee, to the lawn. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
It isthe secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 


In body and in soul can bind. Scott 
Slowly folding, how she linger’d, 
O'er the word his hands had traced, 
Though the plashing drops had fallen, 
And the faint lines half effaced. 
Mrs. J.C. Neal. 


Lorp TrEmMPLECOMBE would have been: startled 
could he but have known the purport of the interview 
he had witnessed under the spreading sycamore 
between the Lady Leopolde and Basil Montmaur. 

Since he bad discovered that the earl’s midnight 

visitor was not the Lady Leopolde, but a mysterious 
counterpart of her ladyship, Basil had been perplexed 
and bewildered, but no longer troubled. To feel that 
no image obscured his own in the heart of his be- 
trothed’ was a joy so overpowering that all other 
feclings lessened their proportions, and he wondered 
how he could for one moment have doubted her 
fidelity or love. 

As he stood in the shade on the lawn, a little retired 





from the neighbouring groups, he poured forth the 
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whole story of his doubts and fears to the listening 
Lady Leopolde, and related ‘to her his discovery of 
the previous night. 

Contrary to his apprehensions, his betrothed was 
not angered by the narration, but smiled as she re- 
sponded : 

“Ab, Basil, did you suppose that your doubts and 
your jealousies were unknown to me? They were 
natural, and I would not, if I could, blame you for them. 
Yet you might have known me better !” 

“7 know it, darling,” said Basil, penitently. 
“ Another time I will disregard the evidence of every 
sense I possess before I will believeanything to your 
discredit. Can you ever forgive me?” 

The Lady Leopolde answered by a loving smile that 
was sufficient assurance that she would not be im- 
placable,and remarked: 

“You must have had a very humble opinion of 
yourself, Basil, when you thought it possible that once 
having known you, I could prefer Vane,” and she 
blushed confusedly at her confession. 

Basil was delighted at this remark, acd expressed 
his joy in lover-like language. 

Under cover of an apparently trifling demeanour, 
the lovers conversed some time with tender earnest- 
ness, and at length Basil said, half-playfully, balf-se- 
riously: 

“You have not yet explained the mystery of this 
counterpart of yours, dearest Leopolde. Have you 
a phantom double, as the schoolmistress had in the 
quaint old German legend ?” 

“T was inclined to think so myself lately, Basil,” 
answered the maiden, with a smile. “I don’t wonder, 
therefore, at your question.” 

“ Which remains unauswered, darling.” m 

* And which must so remain for the present, dear 
Basil. To explain to you the mystery which has so 
troubled you would beto reveal a secret which belongs 
more to another than myself. In good time you shall 
know all!” 

Basil expressed himself contented with this promise, 
adding: 

“But may I not know who this young girl is who 
looks so strangely like you?” 

“She herself scarcely knows, Basil. There is a link 
missing in her genealogy, and shecannot tell her right- 
fulname. A strange fate has linked her destiny with 


Vane’s, to whose name and protecticn she has a legal 
right, as I believe. There! I have told you more than 
( intended, and shall run away from you lest you 


make me a thorough traitor!” 

“ The secret is safe with me, my darling. You have 
made me very happy this morning, and my future de- 
votion shall repay you.” 

At this juncture, Lord Waldemere sauntered care- 
lessly into the view of the young couple, and they 
had scarcely observed him, when Richard Layne 
dashed up the avenue, passing them, on his way to 
the Castle. 

The marquis paused a moment or two to converse 
with the maiden and her lover, and his manner had 
never been more pleasant or careless. But Basil 
marked that his eyes. had a restless glitter, and that 
his breathing was quick and heavy, as if some emotion 
were struggling in his heart. 

He soon passed on, and Montmaur conducted his 
betrothed to the nearest group, as he observed the 
approach of Lord Templecombe, and rightly conjectured 
the intended destination of his lordship. 

The morning wore on pleasantiy, Leopolde being 
the life of the company, but when the hour for riding 
approached she excused herself from joining her friends, 
and retired to her own rooms, with a purpose the 
execution of which we are about to record. 

Since learning the story of poor Natalie, the name 
of Amy Afton had rung in the ears of the Lady Leo- 
polde until she had beeome convinced that she had 
heard or seen it before. Memory, however, for some 
time refused to recall when or where she had encoun- 
tered it, and she had begun to regard ber conviction as 
a freak of the imagination, when the truth flashed into 
her mind, and the fwll particulars of the incident estab- 
lished themselves in her remembrance. 

To examine farther and fully into the matter had 
become her instant resolve. 

Her rooms were upon the second-floor of the Castle, 
the ground-floor containing the grand drawing-room, 
and were situated, as has been said, in the western 
tower, and directly beneath the chambers allotted to 
Lord Templecombe. 

They were precisely similar in number and sizo to 
those of Miss Wycherly’s, and were similarly arranged, 
excepting that there was no private staircase to the 
ground-floor, and no secret ascent to the upper cham- 
bers; but the furniture was more in accordance with 
the tastes of a young maiden. , 

Delicate colours and workmanship were the distin- 
guishing features; the earving was the work of a 
genuine artist ; the curtains were of rich and costly 
lace, half-concealed by silken drapery; the pictures 
were all small, but gems in prsie wal and execution ; 





and the entire effect, while rich, was very pure and 
chaste. 

It was.certainly a fitting bower for the Lady Leo- 
polde. 

Its lovely owner stationed herself behind her care- 
fully arranged jalousies, and looked out upon the lawn 
until the riders took their way down the avenue, and 
her violet eyes glowed with a gentle steadiness as they 
followed the movements of her handsome lover. 

“Surely there never was another man like my 
Basil,” she murmured, proudly. “He sits his horse 
like a paladin! Why, there is Aunt Alethea!” she 
added, in a louder tone, indicative of surprise. “ She 
looks a very queen. I think nature must have 
intended her to occupy a throne, when she endowed 
her with that magnificent beauty and that air of 
haughtiness. At any rate, she is a queen now, for she 
has two most faithful vassals, one on either side.” 

Her voice broke into a rippling laugh as she con- 
cluded, and she watched, with merry eyes, Miss 
Alethea as shejrode herstately stepping steed, escorted 
on either side by Lord Waldemere and Sir Wilton 
Werner. 

Richard Layne followed, in close attendance upon 
the Lady Ellen Haigh, and the remainder of the party 
rode in one large but scattered group. 

Leopolde-looked after them all, with many pleasant 
speculations of what the future might bring, until 
they had passed beyond the great gates and turned 
down the road leading to the village. 

She then arose, went into the adjoining chamber, 
and opened her jewel-casket—a large, square, ebony 
box, inlaid with white ivory—taking thence a small 
bunch of keys, to the ring of which was attached a 
tiny label bearing an inscription. 

From another box she produced a single key, of 
larger size, and with these in her hands she quitted 
her apartments, going into the corridor, and up one 
staircase and then another until she had gained the 
topmost storey. 

She then proceeded to the upper floor of the tower 
—a storey higher than the central edifice—unlocked 
the door with the detached key in her possession, and 
entered an ante-chamber, securing the door behind 
her, that her purposed investigation might not be in- 
terrupted. 

The suite of rooms to which she had thus gained 
admittance, though sufficiently luxurious, differed 
greatly from the apartments already described. 

The floor was of polished oak, laid in an intricate 
and very effective pattern, and looked like ebony, the 
years having darkened and hardened the wood. 

The walls were hung with tapestry, torn and moth- 
eaten in many places, yet retaining something of its 
original beauty. 

An entire and well-executed picture of Moses in 
the bulrushes, with a dark-eyed Egyptian maiden, 
Pharaoh’s daughter, bending over him, still remained 
to attest to the skill and industry of the noble dames 
whose work had survived them many centuries. 

There was a small and choice selection of books in 
a massive case, which was supported by elaborately 
carved claws of ponderous size. 

There was an equally massive bookcase and writ- 
ing-desk combined, and heavy tables, which supported 
only a collection of Eastern pipes, whose elaborate 
workmanship and ornamentation would have rendered 
them of priceless value to a well-instructed Oriental. 

There were cabinets of minerals, &c., a well- 
arranged botanical collection, and a telescope, of 
moderate power, which had long since been taken 
from its mountings. 

These things, with many others, were scattered 
through the rooms, and all showed a careful preserva- 
tion from dust and the ravages of time, 

These rooms had been the favourite haunt of the 
late Earl of Templecombe, and after his death no one 
had ever dared to disturb them. 

The keys had been early given to his daughter, and, 
after her return to the Castle, the Lady Leopolde had 
taken pleasure in paying frequent visits to the de- 
serted chambers, and studying.in their contents some- 
thing of the character of the father of whom she 
scarcely retained a personal remembrance. 

He had chosen these particular rooms partly on ac- 
count of their seclusion, partly on account of the 
beautiful view they commanded, and partly because 
they were favourably situated for the pursuit of astro- 
nomical studies. 

Here he had studied the stars, smoked his pipes, 
read his books, fingered his musical instruments, and 
looked out upon the broad demesne belonging to the 
Castle. 

It always seemed:to the Lady Leopolde when en- 
tering these secluded apartments as if she were en- 
tering into the actual presence of their former pos- 
sessor, and, to complete the illusion, she had caus2d to 
be hung upon the wall of the inner chamber a copy 
of his portraii—the original having its place in the 
picture gallery. 

Taking her station in front of it, Leopolde studied 


attentively the portraiture of her father, as she had 
often done before. 

He had been a handsome man, reminding one of 
the Greek Alcibiades, with a rich blonde beauty, 
which he had transmitted to his daughter. His eyes 
were blue, as Leopolde now noticed, a dark blue, quite 
unlike the purple hue of her own, and they were 
shaded by golden lashes. There was an expression of 
indecision on his countenance, and his daughter sighed 
as she noted it. 

Turning from the picture at length, she went to the 
writing-desk, unlocked it with one of the keys she had 
brought, and began an exploration of its contents. 

It was filled with packets of letters, &c., that had 
never been fully andcarefully examined, ay it wasknown 
that they bore no reference to the late earl’s property. 
The task of looking over his friendly correspondence 
had been left for his daughter, and she had hitherto 
shrunk from it. 

His lordship had died very suddenly, when on a 
flying visit to the Castle, where he had intended re- 
maining but a day or two; and, with natural delicacy, 
the Lady Leopolde had always refrained from perusing 
his correspondence, lest she should learn something 
that he would have obliterated could he have fore- 
seen his early and unexpected death. 

Once only had she opened any of the letters, and 
that was on her first arrival at the Castle with Miss 
Alethea. She retained but a faint memory of what 
she had then read in one or two of the epistles, but 
she considered their meaning as of trifling importance. 

The packets were neatly inclosed in strips of paper, 
with the dates inclusive carefully markéd upon them, 
and the names of their writers. 

One tiny, sweet-scented collection of letters, the ad- 
dresses in dainty Italian characters, bore«an inscription 
that caused Leopolde’s heart'to thrill with mingledjoy 
and pain. They bad been written by her mother, in 
her maidenhood, to her future husband. 

“ They are too sacred to read!” she murmured, lay- 
ing them aside. “I should never want anyone to read 
the letters I might write to Basil, and I will not even 
look at these. 1t is enough for me to know, as Aunt 
Alethea has told me, that my mother was a true 
and loving wife and that my father was a devoted 
husband, whose sudden death was attributed to grief 
at the loss of his young wife!” 

Continuing her search, she discovered the replies to 
the packet she had just regarded, and placed them to- 
gether. 

There were letters from friends and relatives, from 
his faithful steward, the same who still guarded the 
interests of the Lady Leopolde, and from many per- 
sons of whom the maiden had never heard, but she 
carefully scrutinized them all. 

At length she came upon a collection, addressed 
in a faint and delicate handwriting, indicative of a 
timid character, and she tore off the inclosing strip. 

As she did so, a small picture, painted ou ivory, fell 
into view. 

Leopolde examined it curiously. 

Her mother had been fair and tall, with rose-hued 
cheeks and glossy brown hair, smoothly brushed away 
from her broad, intellectual forehead. 

Leopolde knew her every feature, for the portrait of 
the late countess was hung beside the earl's in the 
great gallery, and slie had spent many hours before it, 
admiring the Greek style of the beauty that had too 
early faded. 

But this picture did not portray the late countess. 

It represented a small, elfin creature, with night- 
dark eyes; sombre locks falling like a small cloud 
around @ well-shaped head, and upon a pair of beauti- 
fully rounded shoulders; cherry lips, wearing a 
slightly pouting expression; and over all the features 
a look of pretty wilfulness that made one think irre- 
sistibly of a spoiled and petted child. 

“Who can she be?” mused the maiden. “She has 
not a feature of the Wycherlys’, as represented by 
papa or Aunt Alethea.” 

To solve the question she devoted her attention to 
the letters. 

They were all dated Afton Grange, and signed with 
the name of Amy Afton. 

Leopolde uttered a cry of astonishment as she com- 
prehended the fact. 

The dates showed them to have been written very 
soon after the death of the Countess of Templecombe, 
and there could be no mistake as to the person for 
whom they were intended, the earl’s address being on 
the outside of every letter, and his name being fre- 
quently repeated within. 

“Twas sure I saw the name of Amy Afton among 
these letters,” murmured Leopolde. “But I can 
hardly believe, now, that papa was her lover. My 
mother had so recently died! Is there not some mis- 
take ?” 

But she was soon convinced that there could be 
none. 

The letters contained the ardent outpourings of an 
undisciplined and fervent heart, and were full of allu- 
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sions to the time when her “ dearest Leopold ” should 
come and claim her, taking her to his own home to 
remain with him there for ever. 

“ My mother had not then been dead six months!” 
said Leopolde, with a pitiful quiver of her lips, and a 
look of involuntary reproach at her father’s portrait. 
‘How could papa so soon have spoken words of love 
to another ?” 

Laying aside the packet for future close inspection, 
she resumed her investigation, coming upon more 
packets in the same handwriting, and of later dates. 

They were not dated at Afton Grange but at a 
place called “Mount Rose,” of which Leopolde found 
a description in one of the letters. From this she 
learned that Mount Rose was the name of a pretty 
country cottage, perched upon a kuoll that sloped into 
a lawn, and surrounded by 9 wilderness of roses that 
koaded the air with fragrance. 

The letters appeared to have been written during 
occasional absences on the part of the earl, and were 
filled with details of the improvement of the writer in 
various accomplishments. 

“IT am studying all I can, dear Leopold,” said one 
of these epistles, “and very soon, I am sure you will 
be proud to own me as your wife! My masters come 
every day, and they tell me I am growing a profi- 
cient in everything they teach, and declare my pro- 
gress wonderful. They little know of the promised 
reward that tempts me to put forth every exertion! I 
am determined you shall not be ashamed of me when 
you present me to your friends and relatives!” 

The letters were all tender and loving, showing 
that the love of Amy had ripened into an all-endur- 
ing and all-sacrificing devotion. ‘They were simple 
in style, and contained minute accounts of the writer's 
amusements, how she spent her hours, and how she 
longed for his return. 

Another package contained allusions to their child— 
little Natalie—and more than once Amy declared her 
to be the imagg of ber father, and demanded of him 
with all a mother's pride and fondness, if this child 
would be as dear to him as the motherless little 
Lady Leopolde, over whom her heart yearned. 

In these missives the writer once or twice called 
him her husband, and begged that he would hasten to 
prepare his relatives to receive her as his wife, stat- 
ing that she would be contented enough to remain 
unrecognized by them, but for her child. 

“If anything should happen to you, love,” Amy 
urged, “and our marriage could not be proven, our 
child might live to blush for her mother, and 
perhaps curse her name. She would never know the 
name of her father! You might die without absolving 
me from my vow of secresy!” 

The Lady Leopolde sighed, and gathered the mis- 
sives together in one place. 

“ Poor girl! Poor Amy!” she sighed. “ How tender 
and trusting she was! Can it be that my father 
contracted a secret marriage with her, as these let- 
ters suggest? If he did, some evidence must remain 
in existence !” 

She searched the desk thoroughly, but without 
avail, and finally sat down, thinking sadly : 

“ Her presentiments were realized. Papa died sud- 
denly, while away from her. I do not wonder that he 
was bewitched by her elfish face, but it does not seem 
possible that he could wrong her! I know not what 
to think. Must I cease to reqpect the father I have 
always venerated, and mourn this poor young girl as 
his victim ?” 

‘Tears for the memory of Amy Afton gathered like 
a mist in her mournful eyes, and other tears for her 
father succeeded. 

“ Poor Natalie!” she said. ‘What a heritage for 
her! Why, we are sisters! It did not occur to me 
before, yet she is really my sister, and my father’s 
younger child!” 

She started at the thought of the relationship be- 
tween Templecombe’s deserted bride and herself, and 
continued : 

“Natalie is more like papa than I. I have my 
mother’s purple eyes, and she has papa’s blue ones! 
How strange that we have the same father. It must 
have been instinct that made me love her the minute 
J saw her. Oh, if I could only obtain some proof 
of papa’s marriage with Amy Afton.” 

Arising, she made an investigation of the various 
articlesof furniture, searching every file of old papers 
that met her gaze, but she found nothing farther bear- 
ing upon the subject in question. 

Resolving to devote another day to the task, she 
carefully put back the letters and portrait as she had 
found them, and locked the desk. 

And then she regarded her father’s portrait with 
solemn and mournful earnestness, and not without re- 
proach. 

Looking up into his smiling pictured eyes, it did not 
seem to ber that he was capable of wronging anyone, 
and she did not wonder that Amy Afton had loved 
him, and clung to him, leaving even her mother and 
brother for his sake. 





“ How very like are the fate of mother and child!” 
she soliloquized. “ Perhaps Vane has repeated with 
Natalie the very wickedness practised upon her 
mother! Yet I can hardly believe that my father 
would have married Amy, and then destroyed all 
evidence of the fact! The matter must remain a 
mystery—probably for ever. But as Providence has 
placed Natalie ia my way, thrown her upon me for 
protection and consolation, I will make up to her for 
any wrongs her mother suffered. She shall find in 
me a true sister! And this discovery of mine will 
have a most important bearing upon her fate!” 

With a look of lofty resolution upon her pure face, 
and with a solemn determination glowing from out 
of the purple shadows ever nestling in her eyes, the 
Lady Leopolde quitted the chambers, locked the door 
behind her, and returned to her own apartments. 

To be continued. 








THE EYEBROW. 


Tu eyebrow is one of the most expressive features 
in the human face. We must all of us have observed 
how prodigiously its lines vary ; how in one case the 
eyebrow will slant upwards from the root of the nose 
towards the temple—as in the popular ideal of Me- 
phistopheles—or the reverse way, the eyebrows ele- 
vated where they approach most nearly towards each 
other, and drooping as they near the temples. This 
slant will very commonly be exhibited in devotional 
pictures of saints and others engaged in supplication. 

Sometimes, again, these features will adhere to a 
line which is very nearly or quite straight ; and some- 
times—very commonly, by the way—there will be an 
angle at ornearthe middle of the eyebrow, an obtuse 
angle with the point upwards. Lastly, this feature 
will occasionally describe the segment of acircle, pre- 
senting that arched form which is so much and so 
generally admired. 

All these forms, and endless variations of each of 
them, are taken by the eyebrow, and not one of them 
without a great influence on the expression of the 
eye—an influence, too, increased immensely by those 
lines and wrinkles by which the eyebrow is sur- 
rounded, or into which parts of it are merged, as in 
the case of that powerfully marked upright line so 
often to be observed at the junction of the eyebrow 
with the nose. 

What a tale these wrinkles tell when anxiety and 
apprelension lie behind them! They get to be set, 
when such anxiety has lasted long, and impart tothe eye 
a sort of strained look, which it is distressing to wit- 
ness. We get what is called an anxious eye; but is 
it the eye that is so anxious, or may it not be the 
rigidity of the surrounding parts? 

When the good news comes, and anxiety is at an end, 
that subtle dragging of the skin into almost invisible 
wrinkles ceases, the forehead relaxes, the permanent 
wrinkles become less deep, and people say, “ His eye 
brightened at the good tidings.” Does the eye 
brighten in such a case? Is the brilliancy on its 
surface susceptible of increase or decrease under the 
influence of trausient emotion ? 

That long-endured sorrow, or illness, may dull the 
surface of the eye, and that protracted prosperity and 
splendid health may give it brightness, is not denied, 
but are these not permanentinfluences? Can anyove 
say that a momentary triumph will make the surface 
of the eyeball become suddenly more polished than 
it was before, or a sorrow make it less so? I believe 
that the chief tangible power of expression with 
which the eye itself is gifted lies in its capability of 
rapid movement. Wheu our supposifitious piece of 
good news arrived, it is probable that at the moment 
wher the muscles of the face relaxed and the skin 
became loosened from previous tension—it seems pro- 
bable that at that moment the eyeball would move 
sharply, and this mevement, causing its brilliant 
surface to catch the light, would make it seem to 
brighten. 

‘his power of movement in the eyeball is of great 
importance. In an expression of cunning, the eye 
moves to the corner of the eye aperture, and in anger 
it will move and stagger, as it were, for an instant, be- 
fore fixing on the object which has excited the passion. 
Now, every movement of the eye causes a change of 
position in the light which the brilliant surface re- 
flects, so that it seems to be brighter than before. 

It so happens that all these regions outside the eye 
are remarkable for the flexibility and capacity for 
change. Let us think fora moment how they are 
all convulsed and altered by what we call a frown. 
The brow is lowered in an instant and its shape and 
position actually changed, while the skin which 
moves with it descends in a terrible-and ominous 
fold across the eye, which is by this actually re- 
duced in size; the deep wrinkles between the eye- 
brows become deeper yet, and many more are forci- 
bly developed in new puckerings of the forehead 
not there before; and, as the brow is propelled for- 
wards, as well as drawn downwards by the action of 





the frown, a shadow is cast into the dark cavity over 
the eye, which adds to the sinister effect of the 
whole. 

Presently the “brief madness” passes away, the 
brow relaxes, the dreadful lines and puckers arv 
smoothed away from the forehead ; the eyelid, pressed 
down before, rises, and the expression of that eye, so 
fierce and terrible just now, is once again calm and 
serene. Aud how much, I cannot help asking, does 
the eye itself go for in all this? For something, no 
doubt; for, if it had not been there, the frown would 
have been nothing; yet in that great convulsion it did 
not itself change perceptibly. 

It was ehanged, no doubt, but that was by the won- 
derful convulsion which over the regions sur- 
rounding it; but the white spherical object with the 
dark spot in the midst was still there behind—there, 
when the brow descended heavy with rage—there 
when the cloud lifted, when the forehead became 
smooth, and the man himself again a reasonable soul. 
—" On the Expression of the Eye,” in Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 

—_—_——— 

Tue military medical authorities having deemed it 
necessary to recommend that each soldier should be 
supplied with a flannel cholera-belt, orders have been 
issued to provide each man with one at an expense to 
himself of 1s. 03d! 


Napo.eon’s Corrix.—The following is a curious 
bit of historical information :—The good ship Water- 
loo (of about 1,200 tons, and belonging to the Hon- 
ourable East India Company) was selected to take out 
Lady Hastings, the Governor-General’s wife. She 
anchored at the Sandheads, in the Hoogly river, quite 
casually, on June 18, 1819, which day, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, was the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo. This same vessel on her next year's re- 
turn voyage, taking is teas at China, took woods also, 
out of which, as she anchored off St. Helena, stuff was 
selected to build Napoleon's coffin. 


Intco Jones AND WHITEUALL.—The banqueting- 
house at Whitehall was commenced in 1619 and com- 
pleted in about two years. Its entire cost was £17,000- 
It syill surprise many persons to know what was 
the amount of remuneration to the architect, Inigo 
Jones, for his labours whilst engaged upon what, if 
completed, would have been the grandest production 
of mo lern architecture. He was allowed, it appears, 
eight shillings and fourpence a day as surveyor, and 
forty-six pounds per year for house-rent, a clerk, and 
other incidental expenses; Nicholas Stone, “ master- 
mason,” being paid four shillings and tenpence tle 
day. 

Tue Dearest Live vy THE Wortp.—Although 
only eighty-seven miles in length, ten years have 
already passed since the Spanish Isabel Segunda 
Railway was commenced ; six miles still remain un- 
opened for traffic. Disputes between the company anG 
the original contractor, and want of funds, have oc- 
casioned this long delay. It is calculated that each 
mile Las, under these circumstances, combined with 
the engineering difficulties of the section between 
Reynosa and Barcena, cost £40,000. This railway 
may, therefore, be considered one of the most expeu- 
sive in the world, and probably not one has taken so 
long to complete. 


Ir thecable continues in successful working order, a 
contract will speedily be made between the American 
‘* Associated Press”—a great combiuation of nearly all 
the daily newspapers published in the United States 
and Canada—and the Cable Company, for the regular 
transmission of news. This-is to be done upon the 
basis of the transmission of a daily despatch from 
Europe of about forty words, for which the American 
press are to pay aunually the snug sum of 110,000 
dollars in gold, or £22,000. It will cost the news- 
papers over £70 a day for their little despatch of forty 
words, which can readily be printed in five lines of 
the Times, yet this charge of £14 a line is, no 
doubt, cheap, compared with the rate that will beasked 
for private messages. 


Tue Srrx-Srrper or Sourm Canora. — Dr. 
Wilder, in a lecture recently delivered in Boston, 
claims that the silk species of spider was discovered by 
him in August, 1863, and from its body he wound 
150 yards of silk in one hour anda quarter. In 1864, 
an officer in the army wound 3,484 yards from thirty 
spiders, a single thread being sufficiently strong to 
sustain a weight of fourty-four to one hundred and 
seven grains, In 1865, Dr. Wilder, after many dis- 
appointments, succeeded in getting a number of the 
spiders, though from ignorance of their habits, 
&c., they all died; but from their eggs several hun- 
dreds were afterwards raised. The silk is either 
golden-yellow or silver-white, and of great brilliancy ; 
the former is elastic, and the latter non-elastic, and is 
used for the main stays of the web. Dr. Wilder has 
at present several young broods living in his room at 
Boston, and also at the Cambridge Conservatory. 
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[s. F. B. MORSE, INVENTOR OF THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH, | 


Ss. F. B. MORSE, LL.D. 

Tue recent success, after several failures, of the 
laying of the Atlantic Telegraph, which has verified 
our national bard’s conception of throwing a girdle 
round the earth in twenty minutes, recalls to us “How 
little the world knows of its really greatest men.” 
Hence we accompany the portrait which we are this 
week enabled to present to our readers with a memoir 
of the living original, who being, as he unquestion- 
ably was, the inventor of that magnetic telegraph 
which in its development has led to such mighty re- 
sults for the benefit of humanity, has proved once 
more the vast supremacy of mind over matter, has 
rendered himself illustrious in life, and earned an un- 
dying fame. 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse, the eldest son of the 
late Jedediah Morse, D.D., who was influential as a 
clergyman, and celebrated as the father of American 
geography, was born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
April 27, 1791. After a liberal education at Yale 
College, where he graduated in 1810, he came to Eng- 
land with Washington Allston, to study painting, for 
which he bad developed decided talent, under the joint 
tuition of Allston and Benjamin West. Not con- 
tent with pursuing one branch of art, he added to the 
study of painting that of sculpture, and in 1813 received 
the gold medal of the Adelphi Society of Arts for an 
original model of a “ Dying Hercules.” 

After a thorough and successful course as an art- 
student abroad, Mr. Morse returned to the United 
States in 1815, and practised his profession in New 
York. ‘There was no national association of artists in 
America at that time, and it was not until the year 
1824 that, in connection with some other artists of 
New York, he organized a drawing association, which, 








after a variety of obstacles and struggles, finally re- 
sulted in the establishment in that city, in the year 
1826, of the present honoured and useful “ National 
Academy of Design.” Mr. Morse was chosen Presi- 
dent of the institution, and was re-clected to that 
office for sixteen years. In 1829, he returned to 
Europe to prosecute his studies in art more exten- 
sively, and resided for more than three years in the 
principal cities of the Continent. During his absence 
abroad he was elected to the professorship of the 
literature of the arts of design in the University of 
New York; and in the year 1835 he delivered a course 
of lectures before that institution upon art. But, 
though devoted to the fine arts, he was also deeply 
interested in various departments of science, and espe- 
cially in chemistry. 

While yet a student in Yale College, he bad pur- 
sued the study of chemistry and natural philosophy 
with enthusiasm, under the guidance of tlie late Pro- 
fessors Silliman and Day, and his love for scientific 
research and experiment continued to increase after 
he had left college, till it became his controlling pur- 
suit. As carly as 1826, he was a colleague lecturer 
with Professor Dana, at the Atheneum, in New 
York city; the former lecturing upon the fine arts, 
while Professor Dana lectured upon electro-mag- 
netism. They became iutimate friends, and Morse 
pursued the subject of electro-magnetism in conver- 
sation and study with his friend. The first electro- 
magnet ever exhibited in the United States is now in 
the possession of Professor Morse, and the spiral coil 
used by Professor Dana suggested the electro-magnet 
which is now used in every Morse-telegraph through- 
out the world. 

It was in the autumn of 1832, when Mr. Morse 
was returning to America on board the packet-ship 
Sully, that, in a casual conversaticn with some cf the 





passengers on the then recent discovery in l'rance 
of the means of obtaining the electric spark from tho 
magnet, showing the identity of electricity and mag- 
netism, he conceived not merely the idea of the 
electric telegraph but of an electro-magnetic and che- 
mical recording telegraph, substantially and essen- 
tially asitnow exists. There is no question as to this 
being the origin of the present {e'egraph. Mr. Morse’s 
testimony to his acts and drawings made on board of 
the ship has been confirmed before the courts by the 
testimony of all the passengers, but one, who were 
with him upon the vessel, and the evidence was re- 
garded as conclusive by the judges. 

Though the idea was conceived, and a portion of 
the drawings and apparatus constructed in 1832, it 
was not until 1835 that he completed the first tele- 
graphic recording apparatus. ‘Chis was comparatively 
rude, and enabled him only to communicate betweeu 
two points, distant half a mile; and it was not until 
July, 1837, that, by the construction of a second in- 
strument, he was able to work from both extremities 
of his line. In that year he had completed two instru- 
ments, and could work his telegraph from each end of 
the line. Early in September of 1837 he exhibited to 
hundreds the operation of his system at the University 
of New York. The feasibility and usefulness of the 
invention having been thus demonstrated, Mr. Morse 
applied to Congress in 1838 for aid to construct an 
experimental line from Washington to Baltimore to 
demonstrate publicly the utility of the telegraph. 
Like all great inventions, it was received coldly, with 
scepticism, and even with ridicule ; and the session 
of 1837—38 closed without any encouragement, ex- 
cept the favourable report of the Congressional Com- 
mittee. 

3y no means discouraged, Morse proceeded to 
Europetoendeavourto awaken the interest of European 
Governments in his invention, and secure a patent 
for it. He was refused letters patent in England, in 
France he only secured a useless brevet, and obtained 
no exclusive privilege in any other country. Thus 
repulsed and baffied, he returned to America, to strug- 
gle again for four years with slender resources and 
frequent discouragements, but still possessed of a 
determination to interest his countrymen in the in- 
vention. ‘Throughout the session of 1842—43 Morse 
was indefatigable in pressing his invention upon the 
attention of Congress, and though the last day of the 
session had waned, and he had retired disheartened 
and weary, his object was secured by an appropria- 
tion of thirty thousand dollars, granted in the expir- 
ing hour of the midnight session, He was startled by 
the news on the morning of March 3, 1843, that 
Congress had voted this amount for the construction 
of a telegraph between Washington and Baltimore; 
and he immediately commenced the work, which was 
completed in 1844, and satisfactorily demonstrated to 
the world the utility and value of the Morse system 
of electro-magnetic telegraphs. 

During the twenty-two years since its first estab- 
lishment its lines have gone out through all the earth. 
They extend over America, in’ various directions, 
more than fifty thousand miles. They climb the 
Rocky Mountains, and stretch. across the lonely 
plains to the Golden Gate of the Pacific. The 
system is adapted in every country of the eastern 
continent, from the extreme north of Russia, where 
the wires are almost ready to be linked within the 
Arctic Circle to those that are sweeping up the Pa- 
cific coast to Bebhring’s Straits, down to the Italian 
and Spanish peninsulas; they dive beneath the seas 
to Egypt, and find their way over deserts and under 
oceaus to the far East. No part of the civilized world 
is without the electric girdle, and even across the At- 
lantic, the great cable, now in successful operation, has 
established telegraphic communication between the 
eastern and western werlds. And if this should fail, 
in a very short time the Overland Telegraph will 
establish a continuous line of communication by land 
between New York and London vid St. Petersburg. 

The immense value of Morse’s invention to the 
world may be estimated from the fact, that while the 
old system of semaphore telegraphs cost the French 
Government annually more than a million of fraucs, 
the Morse-telegraph added to the revenue in three 
years more than six millions. Professor Morse’s claim 
upon the gratitude of civilized nations bas been re- 
cognized as that of no other inventor who ever lived. 
Besides reaping at length the substantial rewards of 
his invention, honours have been showered apon him 
by national academies and universities, by scientific 
associations and sovereign potentates. Yale College 
conferred upon him the complimentary degree of 
LL.D. in 1848, and in the same year the Sultan of 
Turkey decorated him with the diamond badge of 
Nishan Iftichar. Gold medals of scientific merit were 
awarded him by the Kings of Prussia and Wurtemberg 
and the Emperor of Austria. In 1856 the Emperor 
of the French presented him with the cross of Che- 
valier of the Legion of Honour; in the following 










year Denmark made him Knight of the Dannehrae: 
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and in 1851 the Queen of Spain conferred the cross of 
Knight Commander of the order of Isabella the Catho- 
lic. From the King of Portugal he received the badge 
of knighthood of the order of the Tower and Sword ; 
and from the King of Italy the decoration of Knight of 
the order of S.S. Maurice and Lazarus. He has been 
elected member of all the prominent European scien- 
tific and art academies; but the most distinguished 
and unusual honour was the collective testimonial 
of France, Russia, Sweden, Beigium, Holland, Aus- 
tria,. Sardinia, Tuseany, Turkey, and the Roman 
Pontiff, amounting to four hundred thousand francs, 
presented as a personal reward to Dr. Morse for his 
useful labours. 

Americans, English, and French have united in 
giving him banquet~ and ovations, and his services 
have been fully 1ec:-znized wherever civilization has 
made mankind acq:ainted with his invention. He 
still lives in the enjc ment of a happy and illustrious 
life, esteemed by all )..s countrymen, and in a green old 
age derives merited vleasure from the contemplation 
of the beneficent resi !ts of his genius, struggles, and 
persevering industry 


TEMPTATION, 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL 
Man's crimes are his worst enemies, followiug 
Like shadows, till they drive his steps into 
The pit he dug. Creon. 

Tue day of trial at last arrived, and the court, as 
is usual when any event of importance—to use a sport- 
ing though not a legal phrase—is expected to come off, 
was crowded with the idle and the curious, eager for 
excitement—curious to witness the display of elo- 
quence and learning which was certain to take place 
—for the most eminent counsel had been retained on 
either side. Seats had been reserved for the friends 
and witnesses both of plaintiff and defendant. On 
the bench were Sir John Mordaunt and General 
Maitland. The latter, although he had done every- 
thing in his power to prevent the affair being brought 
to an issue, had still a sufficient senso of what was due 
to himself and the daughter of his murdered son to 
appear on the occasion of the trial. He scarcely 
condescended to notice the blind old adjutant and 
Therese as they took their seats beside him. As for 
Clement Foster, he appeared perfectly to ignore his 
existence. Dr. Bennet and the lawyer remained by 
the counsel who was to plead the cause of the or- 
phan. 

Directly opposite to them were the baronet and Ser- 
geant Bilkings, a gentleman who, in addition to his 
legal attainments, possessed a tongue resembling a file 
—it scarified wherever it touched. 

His opponent was a barrister named Allen—a clear- 
headed, eloquent man, who bad formerly been an 
actor, and, under the name of Arlan, strutted and 
fretted his hour upon the stage. 

Finding the law more profitable, he had abandoned 
the drarma for the bar, where he rose at last to the dig- 
nity of the coif. 

There was a general ‘‘ Hush!” followed by a cessa- 
tion of voices, as he rose to address the learned 
judge. 

With as much brevity as was consistent with the 
opportanity for forensic display, which few barristers 
let slip, he proceeded to state the extraordinary friend- 
ship which existed between the late Edward Tre- 
vanian and the father of the claimant—described the 
execution of the will on the day of his coming of age, 
and his death—the marriage of George Maitland, and 
his untimely end. 

Whilst he was speaking, not a sound except that of 
his deep, sonorous voice was heard in the crowded 
court; the spectator imagined that he had listened to 
some tale of romance of the middle ages, rather than 
the narration of events which had taken place in 
his own time, many of the actors in which were 
living yet. 

When the Jearned gentleman paused an instant, the 
epposing counsel rose to address the court. 

“Not yet, Brother Bilkings,” observed the judge; 
“Mr. Allen has not concluded the opening of his case.” 

“Tt is to spare your lordship’s valuable time, and 
the breath of Mr. Allen. We do not intend to dispute 
the fact of the will having been executed by the late 
Edward Trevanian on the very day and in the manner 
so eloquently described !” 

The- jury, as well as everyone present, were sur- 
prised. 

Clement Foster fancied that he detected a sly smile 
lurking round the corner of his father’s mouth : if so, 
it quickly disappeared, and his features became im- 
passable as before. 
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‘We accept the admission!” resumed Mr. Allen; 
“ Doubtless the learned sergeant relies upon the 
difficulty of proving the marriage of the late George 
Maitland, and the birth of his heiress! If so, we are 
prepared witii our witnesses !” 

His opponent remained silent. 

The Rev. Jabez Knowles was called, who pro- 
duced a special livence, by virtue of which he had 
privately celebrated the union between the daughter 
of the adjuta:+ and his former pupil—the witnesses 
being Edward ‘trey nian and his servant, Duncan. 
Dr. Bennet proved the birth of our heroine ; Therese 
and her husband her abduction from the village of 
Farnsfield. 

“ All this we do not dispute!” observed Sergeant 
Bilkings, rising for the second time to address the 
court; “still we do not pereeive by what chain of 
evidence the identity of the infant so stolen with 
the plaintiff in the present cause is to be proved!” 

The next witness, Sir Jobn Mordaunt, was then 
called, and his examination commenced. 

“Where you related to the late Sir Richard Tre- 
vanian ?” 

* His cousin !” 

** Were you on frien”'y terms with him ?” 

“ Occasionally! } vre than once he required my 
services!” 

“Did you ever, at his solicitation, carry off a 
child?” 

“IT did!” 

“ From what place ?” 

“A cottage in a village named Farnsfield. Sir 
Richard informed me that the, honour of his family 
required the removal of the infant: won by his earnest 
solicitations and appeals to my friendship, I consented 
—secured the infant during theabsence of the inmates 
of the house, who were gone,as | understood, to be 
married—and conveyed it to London! An act,” 
added the witness, with well-acted contrition, ‘‘ which 
I now bitterly regret, and accept the present expo- 
sure of my weakness as its fitting punishment !” 

“What became of the child?” demanded Mr. 
Allen. 

“T consigned it, as I was instructed, tothe care 
of a female named Martha Quin, residing in the 
neighbourhood of the Almonry,. in Westminster. 
Shortly afterwards I quitted England, and lost sight 
of her!” 

Whilst giving his evidence, Sir John Mordaunt 
appeared very pale, but calm and collected. So fa- 
vourable was the impression his mauner produced, 
that many sympathized:with the shame and humilia- 
tion he must have endureds 

“ Silence—silence !” cried the ushers. 

This was caused by au)exclamation of mingled 
surprise and rage which d from a coarse-look- 
ing female, shabbily dressed, who stood in the body 
of the court, amid the crowd of spectators. 

She was speedily removed, and tranquillity re- 
stored. The baronet appeared to be the only person 
seriously annoyed by the interruption. His counte- 
nance became flushed, as the woman, raising her arm- 
above the level of the heads of those who were stand- 
ing around her, shook her clenched hand at him. 

Sergeant Bilkings rose, when Sir Walter whispered 
a few words in his ear. 

“T decline cross-examining the witness!” he said, 
as he resumed his seat. 

In abstaining from a course which could only 
have led to the gratification of his spleen, his client 
acted prudently. He was the next heir of Sir Jobn 
Mordaunt, in the event of his dying without 
male issue, and he had no wish to provoke his ani- 
mosity. 

The wretched man instantly left the court, and that 
same hour started for Dover. Inthe female whose 
outrageous conduct had called forth the interference of 
the ushers he had recognized the wife of his old com- 
panion in crime, Miles. She evidently knew him, 
and till seas were placed between them he felt that 
his life was in danger. 

He never more revisited England, but died shortly 
afterwards in Italy, where he bad buried himself in 
the deepest retirement. 

When Martha Mendez appeared in the witness- 
box, all present were struck by the death-like 
pallor of her countenance—yet she gave her evidence 
firmly : it fully established the identity of her adopted 
child. 

The only question asked on her cross-examination 
was, if she were not the grand-daughter of Peter 
Quin, the murderer of George Maitland. 

“T am,” was the reply. ““My wretched grandfather, 
who would have sold his future hopes for his idol, 
gold, was bribed to commit—or, at least, to direct— 
the horrid act!” 

“By whom?” demanded the sergeant, with a 
triumphant smile. 

“ The late Sir Richard Trevanian !” 

No farther question was put, and Martha, bowed 
With humiliation and shame, resumed ber seat. 





Neither the judge nor the jury could comprelend 
the line of defence to claims so clearly proved—so 
frankly admitted. Great, therefore, was the excite- 
ment of all present when the counsel for Sir Walter 
rose to reply. 

“ The extraordinary assertion we have just heard,” 
he said, “ affecting the honour of a nobieman so justly 
respected as the late father of my client, must be re- 
futed.at another time! We admit the will of the 
elder brother of Sir Walter—the identity of the plain- 
tiff; but, unfortunately for her case, the present pos- 
sessor claims the property not as the heir of his 
predecessor, but of his uncle—the elder brother of 
Sir Richard TYevanian—who, having contracted a 
private marriage with a girl of humble origin, named 
Mary Beacham, shortly before his death left the es- 
tates to any issue he might have by her, male or female. 
Both died without leaving any such issue; and the 
late-baronet, anxious to conceal the stain upon his 
family escutcheon, never thought fit to produce the 
will, although he religiously preserved it, together 
with the proofs:of the marriage.” 

The will and documents alluded to by the learned 
counsel were-banded to the judge, who carefully pe- 
rused them. 

“ My lord,” said Mr. Allen, “I move that those 

are impounded by the court !” 
ere was a general expression of surprise. 

“ Do youimpugn their authenticity ?” demanded the 
sergeant. 

‘“ I will imitate the courtesy of my learned friend,” 
replied his opponent, ‘‘and at once admit that they 
are genuine!” 

“Thus,” continued the counsel for the defendant, 
“your lordship will perceive that Sir Walter claim- 
the estates as heir of bis uncle, Sir Frederick Treva- 
nian!” 

“ And my client,” replied Mr. Allen, “ claims them 
as one of the co-heiresses.of the grand-daughter of Sir 
Frederick Trevanian, whose lady, as we are prepared 
by witnesses to prove, left a daughter, which daugh- 
ter married Li t Moore!” 

Bet Guyton, who attended the rustic wife of Sir 

Richard's elder brother, who died in her confinement, 
proved the birth of a female child, who had been 
brought up by one of her mother’s relatives, but 
without the slightest suspicion of her being legiti- 
mate. 
The sapphire ring which had'so excited the curio- 
sity of Dr. Bennet—the wedding-gift of her weak bu‘ 
not cruel husband—sbe had promised to return to 
him: his death aloae prevented the fulfilment of her 
promise. 

“You have lost your cause!” whispered Sergeant 
Bilkings to his client, who, mute with rage and aston- 
ishment, sat like « statue by his side. 

With an ion so audibl¥ pronounced that it 
reached the ear of the judge, who good-naturedly 
made an allowarce for his excitement, Sir Walter leit 
the court. 

Our tale is sv near its conclusion that it would be 
tiring the patience of oar readers to enter into a de- 
tail of the second trial, which the obstinacy of the 
baronet rendered necessary. 

Enough to state, it terminated in the triumph of 
Fanny and her aunt Therese, who were declared co- 
heiresses, in right of their mother, to the Trevanian 
estates. 

The blind old soldier thus became entitled to the 
guardianship of our heroine, and General Maitland, 
although with an ill grace, consented toher marriage 
with Clement. 

As Therese had no children, it was settled that she 
and her husband should receive a yearly income from 
the property, which was thus secured to our heroine 
and her heirs. 

At her earnest entreaty, Miss Mendez purchased a 
property and resided near her, 

Miss Wyndham was pensioned off. 

The subject of George Maitland’s death was never 
alluded to between the now happy woman and her 
adopted child. 

On the evening of the day of the second trial, 
which reduced Sir Walter Trevanian to poverty, he 
appeared for the last time at the mess of his regiment. 

It was unnecessary to ask the result; his brother 
officers read in his haggard looks and scowling 
glances that it had been unfavourable. 

“Take your wine, Walter!” whispered Marshall ; 
“hang it, man—don’t show the white feather.” 

‘Curse the wine!” muttered the baronet, furiously. 

“Must sell out,” mentally observed his friend; 
“soon be rid of him.” 

And with this reflection, he addressed ‘his conversa- 
tion to his neighbour at the table. 

“Come!” said the colonel, who had his private 
reasons for provoking the disappointed man to speak 
out; “hang care! Wine, Sir Walter.” 

His subaltern bowed, and tossed offa glass of cham- 

agne. 

. “I have been plundered, gentlemen,” he said, ‘of 
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the inheritance of my ancestors—am the victim of a 
vile conspiracy! Thank heaven, I know the prime- 
mover in the infamous transaction. He shall not 
escape me. 
This was followed by a look directed to Lord Pea- 
, who remained perfectly unmoved. 

“ Shoot the fellow!” exclaimed two or three of the 

officers present. 

“‘ Horsewhip the rascal !” added another. 

“That I cannot do,” replied the baronet, “for he 
disgraces our uniform.” 

“ What!” said the major, “in the army ?” 

“ Of our own regiment!” chimed in the colonel, with 
welleaffected surprise ; “impossible !” 

“ A mean-spirited ruffian,” continued Sir Walter, 
‘“who ought never to have been admitted among us. 
But the service is not what it used tobe! The man I 
allude to ought to have remained a clerk in the office 
of his old villain of a father—scheming and chivanery 
are his natural element.” 

At this pointed allusion to our hero, Lord Peapod 
bit his lips; still by a violent effort he controlled his 
indignation—for he really pitied the madness of the 
man, much as he despised him. 

“Name him !” exclaimed several. 

“ Clement Foster!” 

At the name of his friend, his lordship, usually so 
calm and self-possessed, lost all self-command. 

“Am'I to understand that you. speak.of Captain 
Foster?” he said. 

“Of him, and none but him!” 

“ And you accuse him ofacting dishonestly ?” 

“Tike a felon !” 

Lord Peapod ‘could endure no more—it seemed 2 
treason against friendship as well as gratitude. 

“You compel me, sir, to give you the lie to your 
teeth!” he exclaimed; “the man you slander is the 
soul of truth and honour! Yon first plundered him 
at play—plundered is the word—then attempted to 
induce him to commit an act unworthy of a soldier 
and a gentleman! None but a coward,” he added, 
‘would slander the absent !” 

After such an insult, all hope of reconciliation was 
useless: 

Colonel Barratt, the only person whose rank in the 
regiment could have given weight to'any remon- 
strance, remained impassable—Walter Trevanian was 
an excellent shot, and he was his nephew’s heir. 

They’ met the following morning in the riding- 
school, and at the first fire the baronet fell—the bullet 
of his antagonist had reached his heart. 

The name of Trevanian became extinct. 

In those days duelling was not regarded by the 
legislature in the serious light it is at the present time, 
especially amongst military men. 

There was a trial and a nominal fine. 

His lordship soon afterwards sold out of the army, 
and travelled on the Continent. 

Great was the surprise and consternation amongst 
the gossips of Farnsfield when the: account of the 
late proceedings reached the: village. The lawyer's 
davghters felt terribly mortified at the idea of the old 
adjutant’s grand-daughter becoming the lady of the 
manor. 

“Who could have thought it ?” exclaimed one. 

“Who imagined ?” added a second. 

“ Therese, too! Of course her husband will leave 
off teaching !” 

Such were the ejaculations of the former enemies of 
the two innocent girls, whom they had misjudged so 
harshly; but the deepest regret was experienced by 
Mrs. Franklin, who never ceased to reproach herself 
for having caused the misery of her son, whom she 
had worried at last into a marriage with one of the 
lawyer's daughters. 

But for her gossipping propensities and love of 
slander, she felt assured that he might have been the 
husband of Therese—one of the heiresses of the Tre- 
vanian estate—and the conviction was her bitterest 

punishment. 

It was a lovely evening when Captain Foster and 
his bride reached the village of Farnsfield. 

Its inhabitants, together with the numerous tenan- 
try, were assembled to welcome them. Never was 
reception more enthusiastic. 

Poor Therese, who followed with her husband and 
Miss Mendez, ina covered carriage, smiled through 
her tears as she recognized each familiar face: her 
forgiving heart had no enemies to resent—she had kind 
recollections for all. 

Great was the enthusiasm for the heiress and her 
husband, who made theméelves'popular by their affs- 
bility to all. f 

Mr. Foster, after prosecuting ‘his dishonest. clerk 
who was convicted, setired from the profession, and 
purchased an estate near Southwell, where the blind 
old: soldier resided ‘with him. For several’ years, 
there were rantours amongst the gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood of a project of marriage: between him und 
Martha; but it ended as it commenced—in the imagina- 
tions of those who circulated it. 





But Fanny’s happiness was not complete till Mr. 
and Mrs. Barry returned to England. ‘The first por- 
traits painted by the talented artist were those of our 
heroine and Clement. 

The remains of Mrs. George Maitland and Mary 
Beacham—or rather Lady Trevanian—were removed 
from their humble resting-place to tlie stately mauso- 
leum in the churchyard. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony, Old Mike, the sexton, shook his head with 
his usual knowing look, and observed to his assistant 
—for he was now so old that he required one: 

“T always said that she was not buried in her pro- 
per place—but the error is repaired at last! Heaven 
in its own good time works all things to the end its 
wisdom has appointed !” 

THE END. 





WORDS FITLY SPOKEN. 





“ Tene, there! Don’t preach tome!” The young 
man who said this, put up his hand as if parrying a 
blow. “I hate this sermonizing.” 

A sigh and a long silence. The young man walked 
about restlessly, while a sad-faced woman, with clasped 
hands, sat motionless, like one stunned by a blow. 

“ Mother !” 

The womas did not stir, nor look up. 

“ You press me too hard. I can’t bear it just now !” 
“The eye which cannot bear light must be in a very 
inflamed condition, Edward.” ‘The voice was gentle, 
but fall of grief. “ Without light, a man gropes 
blindly. Danger and destruction are in his way. If 
he have a true friend, will not that friend seek to 
guide his steps? Nay, even though he strike at him 
in his wilfalness and passion?” 

“Your imagination is at fault, mother. You con- 
jure up frightful images, and are terrified at them. I 
am not walking blindly. But, suppose I am, and 
should stumble and fall, the hurt will be miue alone.” 

“Yours alone! Oh, Edward, my son!” 

The eyes turned upon him were so full of tender 
anguish, that he gazed intothem with half-wondering 
awe. 

‘There gleamed upon him at the instant a new re- 
velation, and he perceived something of the quality of 
a mother's love. 

“But I shall neither stumble nor fall,” he made 
answer, in an altered tone, and with a gentler 
manuer. 

“If we walk in the paths of honour and usefulness, 
heaven will keep our feet; but, if we stray from them, 
evil spirits have power to build obstructions, to dig 
pit-falls, and to lay snares. I am not using a mere 
figure of speech, my son, but declaring ‘a solemn 
truth.” 

Edward stood still, but did not reply. 

“Let me say just one thing more, my son,” added 
his mother, ‘and I want you to take the thought 
with you and dwell uponit. The satisfaction of mind 
gained by resisting and overcoming, is always greater 
than what is gained by yielding to temptation. And 
we are tempted by evil spirits, who hate us and seek 
to destroy in us all good, so that we may become 
like unto them, whenever we seck to gain an ad- 
vantage for ourselves at the expense of otlicrs, or 
when impure desires or wicked passions clamour for 
indulgence. In yielding, we curse ourselves; in re- 
sisting effectually, we secure peace and safety.” 

Rising as she finished tlie last sentence, his mother 
left the room. 

The irritation felt by Edward, when she began 
talking to him, had entirely passed away; and he was 
in a more subdued and rational state of mind. 

The truth just declared, that a higher and purer 
pleasure is always gained by overcoming tempta- 
tion than in yielding, strack his mind very forcibly, 
and dwelt in his thoughts. 

‘* Pleasure, or satisfaction of mind, is the end we 
all have in view,” so Edward Wilmot thought within 
himself, for he was not then capable of thinking 
higher; “and we-call men fools who do what is sure 
to disappoint the heart’s desire. Good at the expense 
of others, and the indulgence of bad passions—these 
the Christian moralist condemns, and tells us they 
will surely bring sorrow and pain. And maybe he 
is right—nay, doubtlessly, is so.” 

The young man had stood where his mother left 
him while he thus mused. 

Now he started forward, and, with considerable ex- 
citement of manner, exclaimed : 

“What fools we are! We sce the right, and, while 
approving, rush madly into the wrong !” 

“A servant opened the door, and said: 

“Mr. Freeman has called to see you, sir.” 

“Very well. I'll be down in a moment.” 

As: the’ servant withdrew, Wilmot clcnched his 
hands cman dt 

: His face darkened as he muttered, in un undertone, 








y: 


“ Anyone but him just now! Has the Evil One 
sent him ?” 

After a pause, he added, taking a deep breath : 

**T believe so, verily. Of one thing I may at least 
be certain, no good angel prompted his visit just at 
this time.” 

A polished, soft-spoken, insinuating person was 
Mr. Freeman, with the gentle purr of a cat. He was 
always the disinterested friend, never the seeker of 
favours or benefits. He had made himself rich without 
the life-wearing toil of the merchant and manufac- 
turer, or the brain-exhausting work of professional 
life. 

Shrewd, keen, wide-awake, and unscrupulous, he 
knew just when and where to put in his hand and 
reap the harvests that other men planted. He knew 
just how to make men work for him, when they ima- 
gined that they were working for themselves. Always 
managed to get the chestnuts, but never the burnt 
paws. 

To young Wilmot he had taken quite a fancy. 
There were qualities in him that might be used to ad- 
vantage. 

He had studied him carefully, and had drawn him 
just a little aside into a dangerous way, noting all the 
while how he regarded his steps, and how his moral 
sense was touched. 

“ After my own heart!” 

This sentence gave his estimate of Edward Wil- 
mot. 

“Ah, my friend! Tow are you to-day?” 

With a cheery voice and a grasp of the hand, hx 
met the young map, who had wished him anywhere 
else but there. 

“Feeling rather dull,” was Edward's constrained 
answer. 

Freeman smiled his sunniest smile. He had faith 
in his countenance, and believed that no eyes were 
keen enough to look through any veil he might draw 
over it—and be had special faith in his smile. So he 
covered his face with sunshine. 

‘ T don’t know what men mean by the blues,” he 
said, in his most charming way. 

Edward looked at him closely, and for the first time 
saw a curve of the lip and a covert outlook from tle 
eyes that affected him unpleasantly. 

Just what they meant was not revealed, but he felt 
that they did mean good. : 

“Temperaments differ,” Edward replied, with some 
reserve of manner. 

“ A good digestion is everything, my young friend. 
Avoid excesses in eating and drinking, aud take plenty 
of exercise in the open air, and you may go through 
life if you will as blithe as a lark.” 

“Tf I had as few wants as the lark, and could 
supply them as easily, your prescription for good 
spirits would be admirable, Mr. l’reeman.” 

“You learn slowly, Edward,” said his tempter. “Let 
me repeat a lesson I have given you before. Always 
keep the means ahead of the wants. Work diligently 
after the supplies, and having secured these, want be- 
comes a blessing instead of a curse. There is often 
quite as much pleasure in gaining as in spending— 
nay, more sometimes. Let things be done in their 
right order—first gather, and then dispense. It is 
the too great eagerness to dispense that creates so 
much trouble.” 

“As to the gathering process,” said Edward Wil- 
mot, “it is all very well if you have anything to 
gather.” 

“There are harvest fields all around us, and grain 
bending to the sickle,” remarked the other. “ He that 
will, may go in and reap.” 

“What other men have planted,” replied Edward, 
looking steadily at his companion. 

“Tf those who sow, fail to reap, shall the grain fall 
and be lost?” said Freeman. ‘ Most men plant well, 
and till their groud diligently, but neglect the harvest. 
Either they know not the signs of ripening, or are 
away at the gathering-time clearing new fields. And 
thus it is always coming true, that one man sows and 
another reaps. What matters it to him that planteth, 
who gathers the corn, if it go not to the garners? It 
might as well be mine or yours. If we work for 
the ingathering of harvests, shall we not have our 
reward? If I can bring down the game that has 
escaped another’s gun, shall it not be mine in right 
and honour? Verily, I cannot see it differently. But 
come, my horses.are ready by this time. A drive 
into the country, aud the medicine of change will 
give a healthier tone to your spirits.” 

They went out together and rode for a couple of 
hours; then returned, going to the office of Mr. 
Freeman. 

During the ride, the grand scheme for money- 
making, slightly hinted at before, was fully developed 
by Freeman. In carrying it on successfully, it would 
be necessary for him to remain out of sight. 

Funds were needed toa cousiderable amount—these 
he would supply. ‘Tbe scheme proposed was nothing 
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merchant who had unwisely invested heavily in a 
mining company, into selling out his interest, at a 
ruinous loss, which was to be their gain—for the in- 
terest was prospectively valuable. 

Freeman, who was personally well acquainted with 
the merchant, had, in an hour of friendly conference 
with him, learned all about his pecuniary troubles, 
consequent upon this mining interest, which he was 
anxious to hold. 

If forced to a sacrifice, it would be his ruin ; for he 
was getting large loans, which he would not ulti- 
mately be able to meet if his mining investments 
were lost. 

Such was the condition of the company in which 
he held these large investments, that its stock had no 
market value. If forced to realize upon them, he 
would not be able to get tea per cent. of what they cost 
him. 

To force this man into a difficult place, and compel 
him to give up his interest, was the scheme proposed 
by Freeman, and young Wilmot was to be his instru- 
ment in doing the mean and dishonest work. 

Very adroitly did Freeman keep out of view the 
worst features of the case. He represented the mer- 
chant’s affairs as drifting by steadily moving currents 
towards a crisis that was inevitable. 

“ When the wreck comes, as come it must, we will 
be at hand, that is all. The gains of salvage are as 
honourable as the gains of a lawyer or a doctor.” 

So he talked speciously, But Edward still saw the 
peculiar curve of lip and covert outlook from the eyes 
which had affected him so unpleasantly, and stood on 
guard, scanning all that Freeman said with a sus- 
picious scrutiny that surprised himself. 

From general propositions the next thing was to 
consider particular actions as stepping-stones to re- 
sults. Freeman saw that the youug man’s mind was 
keenly on the alert. 

“ 1f,” thought Edward, as his companion developed 
his scheme, “the ship be drifting in steadily moving 
currents, why should this, and that, be done to hasten 
the catastrophe regarded as inevitable?” 

“ Would that be right ?” he asked, as a certain thing 
was mentioned. 

“ If that were not done, we had as well give up the 
whole scheme,” replied Freeman, with smooth insinua- 
tion. 

“You have come to a tree full of ripe fruit that 
must all come down. Shake it and get the ad- 
vantage upon which you have fallen. Don’t leave it 
for the next man travelling the same way.” 

Edward Wilmot feltthat his tempter was gaining 
power over him. The pecuniary benefit, if all that 
was proposed could be carried out, would be large, 
aud his thoughts were beginning to rest upon the ad- 
vantages he would enjoy as the possessor of a handsome 
sum of money. 

Another step was taken by Freeman in laying out 
the ground of action; but it was a step just too far. 
Edward’s cheeks reddened and his eyes flashed. 
His conversation with his mother had been too recent 
apd her language too impressive. 

He had not forgotten the sentence—“ Whenever 
we are tempted to gain an advantage for ourselves at 
the expense of others, in yielding we curse ourselves 
—in resisting effectually, we secure peace and safety.” 

"No, sir !” he exclaimed, rising to his feet. “Money 
acquired in that way will never give me any true 
satisfaction. I will have nothing to do with it !” 

“ Oh, very well; just as you please.” 

Edward could not have felt the man's sphere of re- 
pulsion more strongly if he had pushed him away 
with his hands. He now understood better the mean- 
ing of the curve on his lip, and the covert outlook 
from his eyes. They were selfish and malignant. 
And yet, the face remained placid and the smile did 
not fade out. 

“Just as you please,” he added. “It was your 
advantage I had in view, not my own. ‘ There isa 
tide in tho affairs of man, which, taken at the flood-——’ 
you know the rest. A fortune is within reach, and 
you have only to put forth your band and take it. 
Such another opportunity may not occur within your 
lifetime ; nay, will not, for the blind goddess, as she 
is called, sees well enough to avoid those who have 
once spurned her favoars.” 

The young man’s good purpose wavered a little, 
His perceptions were not so clear as a moment be- 


re. 
“ Am I not a weak fool,” he said to himself, * to 
spurn this greatadvantage? Why should I be so 
very scrupulous? Why should I be so tender about 
other men’s affairs? Let other men take care of them- 
selves. If I don’t join Freeman in this enterprize 
somebody else will. This merchant must go to the 
wall inevitably. Nothing, in my view, can save him. 
Somebody will gain through his loss—why not 1?” 
“You will bave mean, ee do with it,” said the 
tempter, breaking in upon Edward's doubting reverie. 
He had been reading his face, and knew what was 
passing in his mind. 





‘I cannot see the way clear. It lies too much in 
shadow, and is very crooked. I must have a little 
more time to think,” returned the young man. 

“Oh, very well. Think it all over. But remember 
one thing, you must not betraya syllable of what I 
have communicated. A breath of it, and Iam your 
enemy for life. I am a warm friend, but a bitter 
enemy.” 

Freeman revealed in his countenance more than 
he intended. Edward shuddered at the revelation. A 
malignant fiend seemed looking out at him through 
the eyes of his companion. 

“ A false friend is more dangerous than an open 
enemy,” said Edward, uttering the sentiment that 
came to his lips. He was brave of spirit, and could 
not brook the semblance of intimidation. 

“IT have warned you; so beware!” Calm and cold 
fell this answer. 

“ A false friend might betray me; but when I know 
my enemy Iam not afraid,” replied Edward, in stern 
defiance. 

“ Of one thing you may becertain—whatever seems 
to me right, that I will do. In the line of warning 
two can have a word as well as one; so I will drop 
a sentence for your consideration. This cunningly 
devised scheme for knockiug down and robbioga 
weak and almost helpless man must be abandoned. 
I will not stand by and see it done. One step in the 
direction you purpose going, and I will put him on 
his guard. Good-day, sir.” 

The feelings of Edward Wilmot, as he gained the 
street and walked rapidly homeward, were like those 
ofa man coming suddenly out of a dark room, where 
the air was close and the breathing oppressed, into an 
exhilarting mountain atmosplere. 

He thought of his late friend, and of the scheme he 
had proposed, with strong repugnance; and with a 
sense of joy that he bad been able to reject both the 
man and its iniquity. As he hastened along, he could 
not help analyzing this new state of mind. 

He had declined a scheme of profit, which offered 
large returns—had refused to take at the flood a tide 
that promised fortune—and yet he was almost glad 
at heart. 

Before reaching home, Edward happened to pass 
in the street the man whose affairs he and Freeman 
had been discussing—a merchant named Bowles. 

He was walking slowly, with eyes cast down, his 
face care-worn and anxious. At another time, the 
young man would scareely have remarked him; now 
pity filled his heart, for he understood his extremity 
and what he must be suffering. 

“Shall I throw myself. upon him and bear him 
down ?” he asked, with bitter scorn for the purpose 
so lately entertained. “ Heaven forbid!” his lips 
ne igus He spoke aloud, under the impulse of 

eeling. 

It is said, that “ man’sextremity is the Evil One’s 
opportunity.” With equal force it may be said, that 
man’s extremity is heaven's opportunity. 

There are crises into which men come by tempta- 
tions, that test the moral strength,and give, we might 
almost say, the turning-point of destiny—when evil, 
with its strong enticements, comes in like a flood, 
threatening to overwhelm the soul. But always there 
are attendant good influences, just as potent to sus- 
tain as the opposite influences are to destroy. Heaven 
never leaves @ human soul without succour. Its 
hand is always outstretched, and be who will, may 
grasp it and be saved. 

In the case of Edward Wilmot, the mother’s warn- 
ing counsels, almost rejected when given, yet striking 
down to conviction, came just at the right time—not 
through human foresight, but divine prevision. 

She had not ventured to talk with her son for many 
weeks before. 

Now she was so strongly impelled to do so that she 
could not keep silence; and what she had said gave 
just the strength without which he could not have 
passed the ordeal of temptation unharmed. 

We who believe in a Providence whose care for 
man is expressed in the words, “the very bairs of 
your head are numbered,” cannot regard such things 
as accidental. 

Much to Mrs, Wilmot’s surprise, her son came in at 
tea-time. This was unusual. He heard voices in the 
parlour as he passed along the hall and ascended to 
his own room. 

Soon after, the tea-bell rang, and on coming down 
he was presented to two young ladies, strangers to 
him, one of whom, not a little to his surprise, was in- 
troduced as Miss Laura Bowles. 

It soon appeared, from conversation at the table, 
that the two young ladies were on a committee, with 
Mrs. Wilmot, whose business it was to devise the ways 
and means for doing sume charitable work, undertaken 
by an association of which they were members; and 


that they had come at her request, as head of the 


committee, to confer together. 
Edward listened with much interest to what passed 


between the ladies, and was particularly impressed- 


with their appareut unselfish devotion to the good 
work they bad in-hand, He wasim a better state of 
mind to appreciate ¢his than usual. 

After tea, the ladies withdrew to the parlour, and 
Edward went upto hisroom. An beur afterwards, 
when he came down, he found his mother alone. Her 
visitors had gone. 

“You introduced one of these young ladies as Miss 
Bowles,” he said. ‘ Do you kaow her father?” 

“He is a merchant,” replied Mrs. Wilmot. 

“Ts she the daughter of Preston Bowles?” 

“Yes. His eldest daughter.” 

“Singular!” Edward dropped his eyes. 

“ What is singular, my son ?” e 

ie stood musing for some time. He repeated the 
word: 

“ Singular—yes, very singular !” 

‘* What is singular ?” again asked Mrs. Wilmot. 

“That I should have found her here this very 
evening. It is something so strange that it almost 
bewilders me.” 

“ You have met her before?” said Mrs. Wilmot. 

“Never. I did not know, until this evening, that 
there was such a young lady in existence.” 

‘“‘T am altogether in the dark,” said Mrs. Wilmot, 
looking mystified. 

“Of course you are. And I must explain.” 

Edward sat down, his face growing more serious. 

“Dear mother!” he began, showing considerable 
emotion, “if I spoke with impatience to-day, it was 
from a state of irritability almost impossible to repress. 
But what you said did not fall upon deaf ears. I re- 
membered the precept you gave me about the pleasure 
that flows from resisting temptation being always 
greater than what is gained in yieldi I have 
passed through a strong temptation ; and I have had 
strength to overcome it. It was you that helped me.” 

His voice fell, and he was silent: Mrs. Wilmot 
laid her hand upon him softly, and touched her lips to 
his forehead. 

“May heaven throw around you, my son, its pro- 
tecting arms,” she said, calmly, though her heart was 
leaping in great pulses of joy. 

“TI believe it has done so,” Edward replied, as soon 
as he could trust himself to speak. ‘I did not see 
clearly what you meant, but now I understand it fully. 
I have already felt the satisfaction that comes from re- 
sisting evil. I seem to have stepped upon higher 
ground; to be breathing in a purer region; to have a 
clearer sight. What looked to me, a few hours ago, 
as almost venal, now presents a moral turpitude at 
which my seul revolts. You have seen Mr. Freeman 
a few times.” 

“ Yes.” 

“In profession, my very warm friend. In heart, 
one of my worst enemies. Externally kind and allur- 
ing; internally a vampyre. He would have used mo 
for his own advantage, while professing to have only 
my welfare in view. He was to be the sportsman, 
and I the hawk to lay the quarry at his feet. The 
father of your excellent young friend, Miss Bowles, is 
in pecuniary trouble.” 

“Indeed! I am sorry for this. He is a kind and 
generous man, always ready to help in good works,” 
said Mrs, Wilmot. 

“In the confidence ofa friendly intercourse,” resumed 
Edward, ‘“‘he let Freeman into the secret of his em- 
barrassment, and revealed the weak point in his posi- 
tion, Immediately, an attack on this point was planned, 
and I was selected to lead the assault, while he re- 
mained in concealment. I was not let into the whole 
truth at ouce—did not understand his plans, when 
first developed, as compassing an iniquity like this. 
He used a different figure of speech. There was to be 
a wrecked fortune, and I was'merely to come ia for 
salvage. But, in opening his plan of operations, [saw 
deeper than this. ‘here was hope for the vessel if 
we did not lure or drive her upon the breakers. IL 
shudder when I reflect how uear I was being led, 
blindfold, into this evil work.” 

The countenance of Mrs. Wilmot had become pale. 
There was a look of fear in her eyes. 

“My son!” she exclaimed. And Edward saw her 
shiver. 

“Tt is all past, mother,” he said. “I have resisted 
and overcome it.” 

“ In this allurement, yes; and I thank heaven who 
gave you strength,” replied Mrs. Wilmot. ‘ But you 
must look on life from some higher stand-point than 
any you have hitherto occupied, if you would know 
the way that is free from danger. You have always 
been too eager to get quickly at results—to find royal 
roads to fortune. Five years uf manhood have been 
wasted; and where do you stand? Not onestep in ad- 
vance, aud with wrecked schemes lying all around you. 
I wonder not that you have often been in danger ; that 
you have just escaped, in more than one instance, 
yielding to the counsels of desperation. There is 
perilin this way; my son. It is full of snares and 
pitfalls. The slow, but sure gains of honourable 
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use to socicty, are the only gains that come with 
certain blessing. If, at twenty, you had accepted 
what you unwisely called the drudgery of the 
office, or counting-house—had commenced fitting 
yourself for a merchant or professional man—your 
feet would have been on vantage-ground tu-day. Itis 
so with several of your young friends, who are 
already beginning to make a mark.” 

* You are right about that,” the young man sighed, 
heavily, “Ihave been greatly in error. Five or six 
wasted years; how shall their loss ever be re- 
paired 2” 

“ There is only one way, Edward.” 

‘* Point it out to me, mother,” was the earnest reply. 

“ The way of useful work.” 

“Itis too late to study a profession ; and besides, I 
have no taste for either law or medicine.” 

“If you could get into some good mercantile 
house,” said Mrs. Wilmot. 

“Tfi—there stands the impediment. Were a situa- 
tion open, there are hundreds of better qualified young 
men ready to fill it.” 

** Would you take such a place if it were offered ?” 

“Yes, and be glad of the opportunity, for I am sick 
of this life. Ithas brought me nothing but disap- 
pointment and peril.” 

“Where there is a will there is a way, Edward.” 
Mrs. Wilmot spoke cheerfully. “ It so happeus that 
{ am to call on Mr. Bowles to-morrow. if you see 
nothing to object, I will speak to him about you. He 
may know of something that will just suit.” 

“I have nothing to object,” replied Edward, “ for I 
feel too much in earnest. If Mr. Bowles can give me 
« Lelping hand, it may place me where I may be of 
service to him.” 

‘The application to Mr. Bowles was more favourable 
than either Edward or his mother had anticipated. A 
clerk had just left him, and the place must be filled at 
ouce. He was glad to serve Mrs. Wilmot, and willing 

to help Edward into a better way of life than he had 
been leading. 

The duties of the young man's position brought 
him into close personal contact with Mr. Bowles, who 
found better qualities in him than he had expected— 
better qualities, both personal and in reference to busi- 
ness. 

One day, two weeks after Edward had been in his 
new position, he observed a man in close conference 
with Mr. Bowles, and recognized him as oue of Free- 
man’s intimate associates. 

After the man went away, he noticed that Mr. 
Lowles was very mvch absorbed in thought, and wore 
au air of perplexity and indecision. 

‘The man came again on the following morning, as 
if by appointment, and after couversing asidu for 
a long time, they went out together. lt was more 
than two hours before Mr. Bowles returned. There 
was a change in him. The depressed air which 
Edward had observed from the first was gune. Lis 
manner was cheerful; almost exhilaraut. 

In returning home on the evening of that day, 
Edward saw Freeman and the persou who had called 
vu Mr. Bowles riding together. Their eyes met. ‘he 
only sign of recoguition on the part of Freeman was 
a slight knitting of the brows, and a look of waruing. 

On the following day Mr. Bowles set Edward to 
making a list of various stock certificates, ‘I'he larger 
portion of them was in the mining company to which 
t‘reeman had referred. On handing him the com- 
pleted list, Mr. Bowles put it in his pocket. 

Soon afterwards, the visitor of the previous day 
called, and they went out again together, Edward 
was beginning to feel very anxious. It was plain tat 
reeman had not abandoned his scheme of pluuder, 
but was working through a more pliant instrament. 
What was to bedone? How could he save Mr. Bowles 
from impending ruin? 

“It will not do,” he said, as he dwelt on the difficult 
position in which he found himself placed, ‘to let the 
ucgotiations evidently in progress go on much farther. 
i must give a note of warning; and I do not see how 
this can be followed by anything less than a fuil reve- 
lation of the plot to ruin him.” 

Kdward was still in perplexed thought when Mr. 
Bowles returned. He was alone. ‘Che young man 
read his countenance by stealthy glances. it no 
longer wore the look of trouble that settled upen it 
when in repose ; but had the satistied aspect of one 
Who was at ease after a hard and doubtful struggle. 
kidward felt oppressed with anxiety. Had the snare 
set for his feet been already sprung? Was it too late 
for intervention ? 

At the end of half an hour, Mr. Bowles drew out 
lis watch, looked at.the dial, and then turned hie eyes 
towards the door as if expecting someone. 

Tu less than five minutes he consulted his watch 
*gain, and again glanced towards the door. A shade 
ot uneasiness flitted across his face; in a moment 
after it lighted up, and Edward, turning iu the direc- 
tion that Mr, Bowles was looking, saw the emissary 
of Freeman coming into the office. 





“I wish to be alone for a little while,” said Mr. 
Bowles. 

Edward left his desk to retire, and then resumed his 
seat. 

‘*T wish to be alone, Mr. Wilmot.” 

There was some impatience in the voice. By this 
time the man had entered the counting-house. In his 
previous visits, Edward had avoided his observation, 
and was not aware that he had noticed him. Now, 
acting upon a hurried suggestion, he turned to him, 
and uttering his name familiarly, gave him his hand. 
‘The man’s surprised, half-blank expression of coun- 
tenance did not escape Mr. Bowles, upon whom 
Edward turned a quick, intelligent glance, as full of 
warning as he could make it. 

The visitor was evidently disconcerted, and scarcely 
touched the fingers of the offered hand. 

* How is our friend Freeman?” asked Edward. 

“ Very well.” 

The man scowled as he answered. 

“As much faith in the Mining Company as 
ever ?” inquired Edward, with cool self-possession. 

“]T know nothing of his affairs,” 
considerable impatience. 

“Oh, I thought he had explained that scheme to 
you, as you are very intimate. He thinks the stock 
will go to par within six months, and is trying to get 
as much of it as possible into his hands.” 

“Is this young man a clerk of yours?” asked the 
visitor, trying to repress his anger aud chagrin. 

Tle had turned from Edward to Mr. Bowles. 

“ He is.” 

The merchant, as much surprised as his visitor, gave 
a simple affirmative. 

“Excuse me, sir,” Edward said, looking earnestly 
at Mr. Bowles. ‘‘ Wo sometimes forget ourselves 
on meeting an old acquaintance unexpectelly.” 

He was retiring, when he stopped, as if a sudden 
thought had crossed him, and said : 

“Oh, I would like to see that list I made out for 
you this morning.” 

The merchant, over whose mind doubts were pass- 
ing, took out his pocket-book, and walking to the door 
of the counting-house, now stood with his back to the 
visitor while he unfolded the paper referred to. 

As Edward bent in pretended examination, he said, 
in « low, emphatic whisper: 

“ Tf you give that nan any control over these you are 
ruined.” Then, speaking aloud, he merely dropped 
the words, “It is all right, I see,” and withdrew. 

His relief of mind was great, when, only a few 
moments afterwards, he saw Freeman's particular 
friend coming out of the counting-house. 

* You will repent of this!” was hissed in Edward's 
ear as he passed near him. 

‘*T am not afraid!” was the calm retort. 

When Edward returned to the counting-house, he 
found Mr. Bowles greatly agitated. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” he asked. 

“It means that you have had a very narrow 
escape, sir,” replied Edward. “Mr, Freeman you 
have looked upon as « friend.” 

“T have so regarded him.” 

“Ina moment of confidence, he led you to speak of 
business, and drew out the admission that you were 
considerably embarrassed.” 

“ Why, Mr. Wilmot?” 

“ And that your only hope lay in your ability to 
sell that mining stock. Learning this, he deter- 
mined to produce, if possible, « crisis in your affairs, 
and compel a sacrifice of the stock, which was to fall 
into his hands!” 

‘How do you know all this?” demanded Mr. 
Bowles, still more agitated. 

“*] had it from his own lips. I was first selected as 
his instrament for the work, but I rejected bowh him 
and his iniquity. He has found in this H——a 
readier tool.” 

The pale face of Mr. Bowles writhed with pain and 
indignation. 

* All this is incredible!” he exclaimed. 
dream.” 

“There are very bad men in the world, sir,” replied 
Edward,” and Freeman isamong the worst. He is not 
evil from impulse, but from punpose. He is one of 
your cool, plotting villains—without pity or con- 
science. Kind and fair im exterior, he attracts men 
in order to use or plunder them. 1 did not know him 
just as hesis until he unfolded his scheme for driving 
you to destruction.” 

“ And then you separated yourself from him?” said 
the merchant. 

* Then and for ever.” 

* Did you part as triands or in anger ?” 

“He warned me that if 1 revealed his plot I would 
make a bitter enemy. But I am net afraid. The 
hatred of such men is better than their friendship. 
They know that oue who is brave enough to dety 
them will be on the alert to defend himself. I shall 
stand on guard.” 

“Count me among your friends, Mr. Wilmot.” 


“Itis like a 


he replied, with | 





The merchant said this with much feeling. “You 
have done me a great service—how great may never 
be known to any but myself. We will talk of this 
agaiu.” 

From the solid ground on, which Mr. Bowles had 
fondly imagined his feet were resting he was thrown 
again into the seething current, against whose down- 
ward-sweeping waters he had been long struggling, 
and until strength was well-nigh gone. 

For a time he felt like giving up the contest. 
there was too much at stake. 

One evening spent at home with his family, and 
the strength of despair nerved him to new efforts. 

“ For their sakes,” he said, as he looked at his wife 
and children, “I will not give way. Help must 
come.” 

But from what quarter? He had exhausted every 
effort. He had caught at this expedient and that. Had 
strained his credit uutil it could bear little more with- 
out breaking. 

lf he could only get a few months’ time, until the 
securities in which so large an amount of his capital 
was locked up reached their true value on the market, 
all would be well. 

But how was that time to be gained? In vain le 
souglit for new expedients. He seemed to have come 
to a high wall that barred all advance. 

A stranger asked to see him. liv was a man past 
the prime of life. 

“Are you at leisure this evening ?’ 
meeting Mr. Buwles. 

“ Eutirely so.” 

“Then I will state my business in a few words. I 
have a sister, a» widow, with an ouly son, who has 
caused her a great deal of anxiety. ‘he young man 
has many excellent qualities, aud a good miud. Unfortu- 
uately, he had too much freedom during his youth. 
If he had been put early to sume business or profes- 
siou and thoroughly trained, he would have made a 
successful man. ut the failure to do this came near 
ruining him, Very recently he has, of his own will, 
changed his course of life, aud sat himself down to 
busiuess as a clerk. For his mother’s sake, I wish to 
anchor him more securely. Lis name is Edward 
Wilmot.” 

“Oh, my clerk!” said Mr. 
surprise. 

“Yes. My sister, Mrs. Wilmot, informed me that he 
was with you.” 

“If Il cun serve the young man in anything I shall 
be most happy. What dv you propose?” asked Mr. 
Bowles. 

* 1 would like to see l.im well established in some 
good business. Not a uew business, nor one over tie 
action of which he had any great control. Ina word, 
Lam willing to buy for iim an iuterest in some well- 
established nouse, like yours, for instauce.” 

* How large au interest do you desire ?” 

“As large as five thousand pounds will purchase,” 
replied the visitor. 

“TIT have need of more capital,” said Mr. Bowles, 
frankly, * and if on such an examination of my busi- 
ness as you would have a right to ask you are satisfied 
to let your nephew comein, | thiuk the matter might 
be satisfactorily arranged.” 

On the next day a farther conference was held. Mr. 
Bowles did not conceal the weak pvint in his affairs, 
but made it very clear that with five thousand pounds 
ia cash that weak point would become strengthened 
aud safe. 

Botb parties being finally agreed, Edward was next 
consulted. 

* Are you really in earnest?” he asked, in his great 
surprise. “1 am not experienced enough to come 
iuto this business as a partner.” 

** You have intelligence, and mental activity enough,” 
said his uncle. “My principal fear is in regard to 
your stability. Your training has not been good.”. 

“Say that it has beew bad, and | will not demur,” 
replied the young man, 

* And your associates have not always been of the 
right class. We had better look all this in the face 
now,” added the uncle. 

* As | have had painful proof,” returned Edward. 

* They will seek to gain a new influence over you 
the moment they tind you in a position that may be 
of service to them. ‘They will crowd upon you and try 
to make you as of old, one of themselves.” 

* Promises and good resolutious are easily made” 
—Edward’s voice was depressed in tone—* I might 
give wordy assurances of new purposes and a new 
life; but all that is of little avail. if you take meat 
all it must be on trust. As for yourself, make your 
own safeguards. 1 shall not complain if they are strin- 
gont. If I fail to meet your expectations let it be my 
loss not yours. Bué I should be a base ingrate indeed, 
uncle, if, after this unexpected proof of your good- 
will, L were to prove recreant. Let me thank you,” 
he added, with unrestrained emotion, as he grasped 
his uucle's band,.* for chis generous kiudness to me 
aud my mother, It las touched me deeply. Lf there 


But 


* he inquired, on 


Bowles, iu no feigned 
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is any strength in right purposes, any power in a reso- 
lute rejection of what is clearly seen to be wrong, then 
I have ground of hope. I have seen enough of the men 
with whom I have associated—of their ways of think- 
ing and acting—to know them tobe evil. I have 
shaken them off—have freed myself from their tram- 
mels, and mean not to be drawn within their influence 
again. Can I say more?” 

“Enough, Edward; I will trust you,” replied his 
uncle, with a frank cordiality that made the nephew's 
eyes grow dim. 

“ Andif you will trust.me, and lean upon me, even 
as if I were your father,” said Mr. Bowles, “I will 
be strength to youin days of weakness, and help 
you even as you have helped me. I have explained 
to your uncle, without any reservation, the service 
you have rendered—or, it were better said, the peril 
from which you rescued me. Let these things bind 
us together for mutual help, and mutual defence. 
You have brought upon yourself, for my sake, the 
hatred of bad men who will seek revenge. If you 
were alone they might do you serious harm; but in 
union there is safety as well as strength. Standing 
together, we will defy them.” 

When Edward related all this to his mother there 
was a light, and strength, and beauty in his manly 
face which she had never seen there before. 

“T have not been so happy in my whole life!” he 
said. “It seems as if I were another man. Iam 
like one who has passed from a dungeon into the 
daylight—or from a prison into a palace.” 

“ The satisfaction of mind gained by resisting and 
overcoming is always greater than what is gained 
by yielding to temptation,” answered Mrs, Wilmot. 

*“Oh, mother! I sball never cease to thank you for 
those words,” replied the young man. “I saw 
scarcely anything of their meaning when first spoken. 
But I remembered them, and, in the hour of tempta- 
tion, grasped the teuth they expressed, and found in 
it just the power that enabled me to resist. Oh, have 
I not proved the value of your precept in a most 
signal manner? Look at the result of temptation re- 
sisted in any one of ite pleasant aspects, and at the 
result if 1 had yielded in the hour of darkness, when 
I was morally weak and blind, and see how wonder- 
fully I have gained !” 

“It is always so, my son,” answered Mrs. Wilmot. 
“Always so; because the laws of Providence areas 
unfailing as the laws that guide the stars in their 
courses. Evid ways never bring happiness. Wrong 
always curses the wrong-doer—because evil and 
wrong are in antagonism to heaven’s laws, and 
must work disaster. There can be in the very na- 
ture of things no other results. Conversely, the 
right and the good, lead to peace and sweet tranquillity 
—to deep interior joys of which the selfish wrong- 
doer has no conception. You have tasted the first 
pure pleasure of the new way into which your feet 
have turned. Oh, my son! walk steadily onward ; 
for this way, if you will pursue it carefully, and step 
higher and higher, as nobler views of life and duty 
present themselves, will lead you to Him ‘In whose 
presence is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand 
are pleasures for evermore.’” T. 8. A. 








Some curious discoveries have recently been made 
at Silchester near Basingstoke, the site of the ancient 
British and Roman capital of Southern Britain. The 
main street and a street running from it have been 
laid open, together with two large Roman houses with 
tesselated pavements. T-he walls which surrounded the 
capital were three miles in length. The site of the 
amphitheatre has been found, and an admission pass 
like the opera bonne passes of the present day dug out. 
Coins counected with periods anterior to the birth of 
our Saviour have also been found. A brick also has 
turned up on which some Roman lover had cut 
words relating to “ my lass,” or “ my girl.” Roman 
toothpicks, earpicks, and scissors have been found, 
and the site of a strong-box made of oak an inch thick. 
Some remains of the box, its hinges, and lock were 
picked up. The position of a temple is known, and 
will one day be explored. Silchester is the property 
of the Duke of Wellington. The plough has now 
been passing for centuries over the spot where 500 
years perhaps before the Roman invasion of Britain, 
the London of a kingdom which included Sussex, 
Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and Berks once stood. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS AND THEIR Hours or Labour. 
—About 500 railway clerks and servants met in Lon- 
don some time since to start a movement in favour 
of Sunday rest, short hours, and increased pay. By 
aD arrangement with the reporters the names of the 
speakers were not published, as it was supposed that 
the publication might lead to their discharge. One 
of them said he was a clerk on the Great Northern 
Railway, and had a wife and four children. He 
worked daily from twelve at night to three next after- 
noon for 19s.a week, and 243d. per hour overtime. 
Mr. C. B. Vincent, secretary to a railway amalga- 





mated benefit society, stated that it was no uncommon 
thing for men to be at work on Sundays, and have no 
day of rest for six weeks together, whilst at Glou- 
cester Station there was a man who had not had one 
for over twenty years! He had seen engine-drivers 
who had been at work for twenty-two and even 
twenty-three hours, so exhausted as to fall into a 
lethargic sleep on the footplate of the engine, utterly 
unconscious of the falling snow or rain, whilst they 
were taking in coal or water for another journey. At 
Carlisle, he knew a pointsman who kept a record of 
his day’s work. In one day, from six a.m. to six p.m., 
he pulled 1,424 levers for altering the points, and was 
hardly able to crawl out of his box when his relief 
came. He had seen a signalman asleep in his box, and 
one train stopping for the sigual and another behind 
it from that cause. It was stated that the Great 
Western Company had expressed a desire to help the 
movement, whilst the North-Western and Midland 
had “officially acknowledged the receipt” of me- 


-morials, and had discharged men from their employ, 


one an inspector, after thirteen years’ service, because 
he had joined the association. The idea of strikes was 
strongly protested against, and temperate, respectful, 
and combined application decided on. 








FACETI &. 





Tue largest tin-tacks must be the inceme-tax, for 
that’s a regular nailer. 

Way is one’s father’s nose like a well-trained 
child ?—Because it is always under a parent's eye. 

THE FIRST YEAR AT AGRICULTURING. 

Mrs. Rustic: Now, my dear, I want you to look at 
those lovely cabbages ! 

Mr. Rustic.—Yes, yes ! I have made a calculation, 
and find that every cabbage costs me a shilling, and 
every potato sixpence. 

Mrs. R.—Well, they are worth it! I'm sure they 
taste a thousand times sweeter than if they had been 
bought. 

THE queen of James II. asked of her confessor 
if she might not paint.—‘ Certainly,” said the good 
man, “but not to excess—only one cheek.” 

Sypvey Sorru being asked what were his family 
arms, replied that the Smiths never had any arms, 
and invariably sealed their letters with their thumbs. 


No Dovsr.—A man advertises for competent per- 
sons to undertake the sale of a new medicine, and 
adds “ that it will be profitable to the undertaker.” 


Wuica is the most wonderful animal in a farm- 
yard?—A pig, because he is killed first and cured 
afterwards. 


Ir brooks are, as poets call them, the most joyous 
things in nature, what are they always “ murmuring ” 
about ? 


A ToLEpo gentleman had a servant-girl in bis 
employ who dreamed that No. 6,391 was going to 
draw a prize in O’Brien’s Chicago gift enterprize. She 
asked him to write a letter, in which she would en- 
close the money for that ticket. He did so. When 
the lottery was drawn he discovered by the papers 
that 6,391 had drawn 10,000 dols. in greenbacks. 
Saying nothing of this, he proposed marriage to the 
girl, was accepted, and immediately married. Then 
he informed her of the luck of 6,391; but was sur- 
prised at being told that she had afterwards con- 
cluded not to buy any ticket in the lottery. 


Is the police-court at Chicago, a wife thus inge- 
niously explained away serious charges of harsh 
treatment of her poor husband:—‘“ One day when 
she was running across the room with a fork in her 
hand, he jumped in the way and struck his wrist 
against the fork, wrenching it from her grip by the 
prongs, which he ran into his wrist. Then he under- 
took to strike her, but’she held up a pan of hot dish- 
water between them, and he spilt it.over his head. 
Then he got still more angry at this aceident, and 
started to jump at her, but his head came in contact 
with her hand and he fell down. She took hold of 
his hair to raise him up, and the hair was moistened 
by the hot water, so that it came off. Then she saw 
it was no use to reason with him any longer, and she 
left the house.” 


A DUEL which has taken place in Paris has excited 
some such merriment as was occasioned a few years 
ago in England, when a cock pheasant disturbed the 
belligerents. In the present case a naval officer went 
from Brest to Strasbourg to pit himself against an 
artilleryman. A couple of ineffective shots were ex- 
changed, when theseconds interfered and declared that 
honour was safe. The naval officer returned to Brest 
without a scratch or scalp to show for his 500 leagues, 
and now it is asked if it would not have been more 
simple to have employed the post-office—to have 
written for instance, ‘I send a bullet to your ad- 





dress at Strasbourg, and await your projectile by re- 








turn,” and the gunner would probably have acknow- 
ledged the receipt with thanks. It must be confessed 
that very few duels in France come to a serious ter- 
mination, a fact which encourages these hostile meet- 
ings. In the time of Louis XIV. a colonel soon put 
down duelling in his regiment by insisting that only 
one of the combatants should survive. 


COMIC VERSE. 
Mr. Howard Paul has. acquired some reputation 
as a writer of comic verses, but in the composition 
before us the vis comica is more powerfully developed 
than in any previous effort of his muse. Forexample, 
the song commences: 
“ She sits at her lattice o’ergrowing with flowers, 
Where myrtles and woodbines are twining io 
bowers.” Pr i 
Myrtles do not twine, and to have bowers before 
windows would render the latter useless. This is 
therefore rather droll. Then: 

“Her voice is as sweetas the lute’s richest strain, 
She warbles, then tires,and then warbles again.” 
More humorous this, because in ordinary cases, when 
people get tired of anything, they require rest. Far- 

ther on we are told :— 

“ Her notes are so lovely, so earnest and clear, 

The birds and the butterflies oft pause to hear.” 
Of this coupletthe first lineis too evidently but ‘so 
so,” and the other contains a discovery new to natu- 
ralists. Far more startling is the next “ fact”: 

“ They love her gay flowers, her songs, and her 


ays, 

And trill their sweet notes as an offering of 

praise.” 
Singing butterflies! A species of lepidoptera utterly 
unknown to Kirby and Spence, or toany entomologist. 
And all these droll ideas are contained in one verse of 
this very comic song. The next is equally facetious : 
“ The rich dimpling blossoms that bloom round her 

il 


8 
The soft, gentle zephyrs with wild perfume fill.” 
In English this means that the flower is indebted 
to the air for its fragrance—funny unquestionably !— 

as the reverse is the received opinion. 

“ A sunbeam is nestling ’mid folds of her hair, 

*T would seem that an angel had rested it there. 

A tulip is bending in graceful attire, 

Just resting its stem on the strings of her lyre; 

Tts bud nodding o’er to her lips ’mid the leaves, 

A kiss for its fondness and beauty receives.” 
As “ exquisite fooling ” as ever delighted Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek! But the drollest thing of all is that 
this skimble-skamble stuff is called poetry in the 
title page! We say nothing about the accompanying 
melody, because we deem it scarcely fair to expect 
any Sn however gifted, to get a musical idea 
out of it.: 


“CHILDREN,” said a considerate matron to her pro- 
geny, ‘you can have anything you want, but you 
must not want anything you can’t have.” 

IF you doubt that women would make good sol- 
diers, go to the opera, and you will admit that they 
know how to dare arms. 

Ay Irishman sent to trim a young orchard was 
asked at night if he had finished.—* No,” said he, “J 
have cut the trees all down, and will trim them to- 
morrow.” 

A DISTINGUISHED physician recommends the ap- 
plication of slippery elm to the bite of a mad dog. 
Who would ‘suppose that the bark would cure the 
bite ? 

A Brute.—One asked his friend why he married so 
little a wife?—“ Why,” said he, “I thought you 
had known that of all evils we should choose the 
least !” 

Jouyny says he supposes dwarfs couldn't get 
enough to eat when they were young, so they went 
short ; but giants must have been better fed, because 
he cannot think how they could be kept long without 
food. He wouldn’t be. 

Frixnicax is going to patent an original plan for 
the prevention, everlastingly, of all future railroad 
collisions everywhere. The plan is very simple, and 
simply certain, if once putin practice. It is to have 
all the trains run one way. 

As a Scotch schoolmaster was employed one day in 
the delightiul task of teaching a sharp urchia to 
cipher on the slate, the precocious pupil put the fol- 
lowing question to his instructor: ‘‘ Whaur dis a’ the 
figures gang till when they’re rubbit out ?” 

Jones buys wheat at a railroad-station not a hun- 
dred miles away, and —— buys by weight. He 
ain’t going to pay full price for false kernels, not he. 
He is sharp, but did overreach himselfonce. In buy- 
ing a load he placed a heavy plank upon the scales 
for convenience in weighing. After he had paid he 
whispered to a crony, “Say nothin’; I shaved that 
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fellow; I never deducted the plank but once—keep 


shady! It took some time to. convince him, but. he 
finally did see that he had bought thirty pounds of 
pine plank twenty-one times. Jones dou't like to be 
asked the price of pine plank by his friends. 


SLANDER. 
The expansive nature of scandal is told by the poet 
thus: 


“ The flying rumours gathered as they rolled ; 

Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told, 

And all who told it added something new, 

And all who heard it made enlargement, too ; 

On every ear it spread—on every tongue it grew.” 

Tue late Duke of York had a horse named Moses, 
which one year won the Derby. ‘After the race he 
appeared very serious and thoughtful, when some- 
one remarked, ‘Whatever can York be thinking 
about?”—“ Oh,” said'a wit, “he is no doubt thinking 
of Moses and the profits.” 

TICKLING A CLIENT. 

Lord Erskine, when at the bar, was retained for a 
lady named Tickle, against whom.an action for libel 
had been brought. On the trial he commenced his 
address to the court thus : 

“ Tickle, my client, the defendant, my lord.” 

The audience, amused with the oddity of the speech, 
were almost driven into hysterics by the judge reply- 
ing: 

“ Tickle her yourself, Harry; you are as well able 
to do it as I.” 


“ But, as I said before, wehave proved to you where 
that town line is. Yes, gentlemen of the jury, there 
itis, and there will it remain for ever; and all the in- 
genuity of my learned brother can never efface it— 
can never wash it out. No, gentlemen; he may 
plant one foot on the outermost ring of the planet 
Saturn, and plant the other on Arcturus, and seize 
the Pleiades by the hair and wring them dry, but he 
cannot wash out that town line—never, never!” 


Sanrrary.—A lady; who lets apartments to several 
medical students, writes to inquire whether she can 
possibly fall under the displeasure of the Board of 
Health because her lodgers will leave “foul pipes” 
about their rooms, and indulge in “strong drains,” 
despite all the condemnation of such things by the 
authorities. Fun. 

WEIGHT FOR AGE. 


Shoes : Five stun an’ a pound. Lost yer bet, old 
man! 

News (with wits sharpened by « connection with the 
Press): No, I ain’t lost my bet then neether! Go 
and wash yer face an’ ‘ands, aud take them dirty 
coppers out o’ yer pocket. I didu’t bet on the weight 
of ha’pence and blackin’ ! —/'un. 

Frencn Powrreness.—An illustrated paper iu 
Paris has just published an engraving of the “Family 
of Louis XVI. in the Temple,” by Mr. Ward, 
R.A. but describes the work as* that of a French 
artist. Our polite contemporary has done fer British 
Art what Waller proposed to do for a lady who 
wrote some silly lines about a stag. Waller declared 
to her he would have given all he ever wrote to be 
the author of her lines, and when someone after- 
wards taxed him with the grossness of the flattery, ob- 
served that “ nothing was too much to give thata 
lady might be saved the disgrace of ‘such a vile per- 
formance.” English Art ought to feel indebted to her 
polite friend in Paris.—- Fun. 

Founp.—The individual who was lost in thought 
was discovered in a brown study.— Punch. 

A Facr anv 4 Fiction at Boviocne.—T he other 
day at Boulogne-sur-Mer the Cathedral of Nétre 
Dame of that ilk was consecrated with great solemnity. 
This church has been erected in celebration of the 
arrival, in the port of Boulogne, A.p. 636, of a boat 
without pilot or sail, and of course without steam, 
cuvelighet in a mysterioug light, and containing for 
its sole crew a wooden image of the Madonna and 
Child. During the great French Revolution this mira- 
culous image is said to have been destroyed by the sans 
culottes. This, however, is incredible. There can, 
of course, be no doubt about the arrival of the image, 
by superhuman impulse, in Boulogue harbour in 636. 
But it cannot have been destroyed in 1793. A mira- 
culous image is quite capable of holding its own, and 
this one, if it had submitted to be smashed to pieces, 
would have put itself together again. It willturn up, 


ParocuiaL Hicn Art.—We are happy in being 
able to announce that the directors of the School of 
Design intend to offer prizes fer the best pictures 
suitable to adorn the walls of workhouses, with a view 
to elevate the conceptions of their inmates above the 
realities of Union life. For that purpose engravings 
from the pictures will be made for the parishes whose 


guardians may be disposed to purchase them, since the 
_atepayers can hardly be expected to stand frescoes. 








Two distinguished artists are already at work on 
paintings for the decoration of our chief parochial in- 
stitutions. The subject of one is the assistance ren- 
dered to the man who fell among thieves, and a 
guardian of the Shoreditch Union is sitting for the 
Good Samaritan. That of the other is “Alfred 
Dividing his Loaf with the Beggar:” the model for 
Alfred being a beadle in his official costume.— 
Punch. 


SEE 
HOME. 


Earrn is replete with spots that ever beam 

With sights of joy and ev’ry happiness ; 
Where bowers and blossoms ever seem 

Furnish’d with smiles of an undying grace. 
There dancing streams their murmuring music 

play, 

While o’er and o’er they dash their crystal foam, 
And kiss the flowers that on their bosoms lie, 

As in and out they twine about our Home. 


Sach are those spots for man that never fade, 
Tho’ years and distance chance to come between ; 
Affection for his home and lovely glade 
No earthly spell can ever check or wean. 
No matter where his wand’ring steps may stroll, 
The picture of his birth-nest comes alone, 
Ivy-like, clinging round his gladsome soul— 
Sweetly kindling fond reveries of Home. 


There are our young and sunny hours well spent, 
Without a care to goad our thoughtless hearts ; 
While birds and flow’rs their graceful tributes 


lend, 
With which we sing and play our youthful 
parts. 
Then often as the flowery meads we stray 
A beacon-guide becomes that hoary dome; 
And with the gems we pluck upon the way 
We weave a garland for our cottage home. 


Tis there we share a thousand tender cares— 
Parental smiles around about us play ; 

Beneath that love-spot, there devoid of fears 
Pleasure’s mirthful form greets our early day. 
And though we must lose that young and happy lot, 
And dearer friends from earth for ever flown: 

Yet still we'll linger ’neath that peaceful spot 
And cherish for age that happy, Lappy Home. 


That spot, illumined with robes of gladness, 
With social joys that teem with sacred worth, 
With sweets displacing ev’ry scene of sadness, 
Is dearest, fairest, sweetest nook on earth. 
Nor ask ye why the absent often weep 
In dream or thought wherever they may roam— 
Tis memory’s glass that brings them just a peep, 
A flitting glance of their dear old Home. 
Gro. C. Swat. 





Tue EnGuiss Court.—The English Court. What 
should you say if I told you that our royal family 
are in fact Italians and Germans, the German ele- 
meut predominating ? The House of Brunswick 
springs {from Albert Azo,Marquis of Tuscany, a prince 
of Lombardy, who is said to have lived to the ripe age 
of ahundred andone. He married, in 1040, Cuni- 
gunde, heiress of the first Welplks or Guelphs, Earls of 
Altorff, in Swabia. Their son, Guelph 1V. of Esté, 
obtained the Duchy of Bavariafrom Henry 1V. and 
is the acknowledged head of the Guelph family. And 
then you get*down a line of foreign princes; past 
Henry Guelph, who lost Bavaria ; past Gueiph VI., 
and his romantic dealings with Conrad III. ; past 
Henry Otho, the friend of Richard Coeur de Lion; 
past Ernest the Pious, of Zell (one of that group of 
princes of the Empire who: were first called Protes- 
tants); past the fiery old soldier, Prince Christian— 
who, losing an arm in battle, when marching to re- 
lieve Bergen-op-Zoom, always afterwards wore a 
silver one ; past all sorts.of confused links and inter- 
marriages, till George Lewis married Sophia Dorothy 
of Zell, and was the first prince of the race that wore 
the British crcown—and spoke in broken English to his 
British subjects.—“ Old Sir Douglas.” 

SraTistics OF THE Pencit TRaveE.—The number 
of blacklead pencils made in Keswick was computed 
for us at about 250,000 per week, that is about 
thirteen millions per annum. At an average length 
of 7 in., this would give us 1,436} miles of blacklead 
and cedar—an original form of statistics, but quite 
admissible, we suppose. Some of these pencils are 
worth 48s. per gross, and some are sold as low as 
8d. per a sum we have mentioned at 
which they were sold for each before the era of 
machinery. Thecedar annually consumed amounts 
to something like 12,000 cubic feet, and the yellow 
pine in due proportion. We could not ascertain the; 
value of the plumbago that is annually consumed 
but it is partly the produce of the Borrowdale mine 
and partly from Mexico'and Peru. The number of 
hands employed, including men, girls, and boys, in 








all, amounts to 200, and their highest wages vary 
from 15s. to 20s. per week. The gross sum of wages 
actually paid amounts to about £4,000 per annum. 
The trade has doubled, or nearly so, within the last 
twenty years; and, strange to say, it began to rise 
just at the very time we might have supposed it 
would begin to fall—that is, when the Borrowdale 
mine was exhausted, and the local supply of the 
material had stopped. But the causes of this econo- 
mical paradox are not far to seek ; indeed, they lie on 
the surface. In the first place, the manufacturers, 
although resident in the neighbourhood of the mine, 
had been accustomed to the mineral being supplied 
from London, and as the foreign lead began to come 
into the market at about the same ratio in which the 
Borrowdale lead began to disappear, they really never 
felt the loss. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CLEANSING Harr-Brusues. — Soda, dissolved in 
cold water, is better than soap and hot water. Tho 
latter very soon softens the hairs, and the rubbing 
completes their destruction. Soda, having an affinity 
for grease, cleanses the brush with very little fric- 
tion. 

To Make Rose Branpy.—Gather the leaves of 
roses while the dew is on them, and as soon as they 
open. Put them into a wide-mouthed bottle, and 
when the bottle is fall pour in the best fourth-proof 
French brandy. It will be fit for use in three or four 
weeks, and may be replenished frequently. It is 
sometimes considered preferable to wine for flavour- 
ing pastries and pudding sauces. 

To Ciean GOLD Cuatins iN T'wo Minutes.—Puat 
the chain into a small glass bottle, with warm water, or 
eau de cologne, a little camphorated chalk (tooth 
powder); scrape in some soap. Cork the bottle, and 
shake it for a minute violently. The friction against 
the glass polishes the gold, and the soap and chalk 
extract every particle of ‘grease and dirt from the in- 
terstices of a chain of the most intricate pattern. On 
taking it out of the bottle rinse it in clear cold water, 
wipe it with a towel, and the polish, when all the 
damp has been allowed to evaporate, will surprise 
you. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ir is rather curious that Brixham, a seafaring-town 
in South Devon, with a population of 7,000, should 
be without a resident attorney ; yet such is the case. 

Tue Australian Government are about to make an 
extensive experiment in tea-plauting in South Aus- 
tralia. Fifty pounds havebeen given for one hundred- 
weight of Chinatea-seed, aud Dr. Schomburgh, Super- 
intendentof the Botanic Gardens, is intrusted with the 
task of sowing and distributing it. 

As one cannon shot, or one thunder growl, will 
bring down the rain when the storm is overhead, so, 
when a child has been persistently bad for some time, 
the smallest accident, or the smallest cross, will bring 
into sudden activity the subdued hysterical passion, 
which has, in reality, been the cause of a long system 
of defiant perversity. 

A CENTENARIAN AND SomeruinG More.—There 
has lately died in Sandgate, Newcastle, at the remark- 
ably advanced age of 105, Elizabeti: Catcheside, a 
well-known fish-hawker. The cause of death was 
dropsy, but she was hale and hearty up to within a 
very short period of her decease, and to the very last 
was in the full possession of all her faculties. She had 
lived in Sandgate nearly all her life—a fact quite suffi- 
cient. of itself to prove that she must have possessed 
a very strong constitution. ; 

A Foresr on Fire.—A fearful disaster has over- 
taken Corsica. The magnificent forest of Vizzabona 
caught fire a week ago, and has been burning ever 
since. ‘This vast forest, consisting chiefly of pine- 
trees, celebrated for their immense yield of resin, is 
now one vast sea of fire. Millions of valuable trees 
are destroyed, and as yet the efforts of the neighbour- 
ing population have been ineffectual to arrest the 
progress of the flames. Corsica will not recover the 
results of this disaster for many a long year. 

THe Garden of Acclimatization in the Bois de 
Boulogne, at Paris, has just received three specimens 
of the leaf-fly, an orthopterous insect, which derives 
its name from its resembling the leaf of a guava- 
tree so closely that the most attentive eye can with 
difficulty perceive the difference. The first live spe- 
cimen of this singular fly seen in Europe was brougut 
to England some yearsago, and was kept alive for a 
long time. The three insects mentioned above, which 
are still in the larva state, were presented to the 


en by M. Vandal, Director-General of the Post 
fice, and had been brought to France from the Sey- 
chelles Islands. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. C. 8.—" Minnie, my darling,” is, we regret to say, not 
by any means of safficient merit te print. 

J. Jacx.—It is immaterial. A letter would reach us through 
the post under either circumstance. 

Camenoy.—We are obliged by the communication, but 
cannot at present avail ourselves of your offer. 

An Eyoixerr.—Bathe your feet, morning and night, in 
tepid salt and water, and abstain from spirituous liquors. 

Iaco, aclerk in an insurance office, withasalary, at pre- 
sent, of 1002; dark, and 5 ft. 9 in. height. 

Marr Evry, 5 ft. 24 im. in height, dark, ladylike, and 
pretty. Respondent must be tall, fair, and very steady. 

P. H. Bisss.—Aspiration is not inspiration. It would be 
as easy to judge of a house from a single brick as of a story 
from the few lines “ P. H. B.” has favoured us with. 

F.ioresce Montacur, twenty-six, tall, dark, and of genteel 
appearance. Respondent must be dark, tall, manly, and 
about forty-five or filty. 

V. R. B.—Apply, respectively, tothe registrar of your dis- 
trict, and the parish clerk, will give you the information 
you require. 

Acnes Lascetirs, eighteen, fair, light blue eyes, good 
temper, and considered very beautiful. Respondent must 
be dark, good pered, and in po ion of money. 

James J. Wuvtoy.—Any theatrical costumier will supply 
you with character wigs. Surely, there must be such per- 
suns in Edinburgb. 

Map SUTHERLAND, sixteen, a brunette, can play and sing 
a little, and is high/y respectable. Respond must be in a 
good situation, and not over two-and-twenty. 

M. J. L., good looking, with large expectations, would like 
to correspond with an old gentleman of good fortune, who re- 
quires the care of a loving wife. 

Nexium L. & Annis B., well educated. Nellie, eighteen, 
short, dark eyes and hair. Annie, seventeen, tall, dark, and 
@ good complexion. 

Mintam, eighteen, light hair, blue eyes, good tempered, 
loving, and tired of a single life. Respondent must be dark, 
about twenty-four, with a little money. 

Muxyiz, twenty, dark hair and eyes, medium height, 
tolerably good lovking. Respondent must be dark, and very 
nice looking, with a little fortune. 

Ssow Drop, business-like, good looking, and very respect- 
able. Respondent must be about forty, of strict principles, 
und in a business in which she could assist. 

Mrs. Lit.y, a widow, without family, lively, good tempered, 

dd ticated. R lent must be over ji/ty, and in 














circumstances to keep a wife. 

S. ¥.—We doubt whether an unmarried woman could ob- 
tain a situation as stewardess on board a ship, that office 
generally being filled by the wife of the steward. You can, 
however, apply to any shipowner. 

Lyvatip.—The following recipe is said to be a safe and sure 
remedy for ague:—One teaspoonful of grated wild turnip, 
put into two tablespoonfuls of brandy, sweeten, and take 
just before the fit comes on. 

Antos10, well educated, twenty-seven, with an increasing 
salary of 2001. perannum. ‘The young lady must be twenty- 
twoor twenty-three, well educated. No oue engaged in 
business need reply. 

Sve M., twenty-four, rather tall, a kind and merry disposi- 
tion, not bad looking, of domestic habits, more dark than 
fair. Respondent must not be more than thirty, fair, aid 
able to keep a wife in comfort. 

Lizzie, eighteen, a blonde, with an income of 2002. and 
5,000/. when of age. Respondent must be tall, dark, gentle- 
manly, with pot less than 500/.a year. A military man pre- 
ferred. 

X. Y. Z., a widower, forty-six, with a small family; a 
clerk, ata salary of 1002. per annum, possessed of about 
300/. Respondent must be fully competent to manage her 
household affairs; if musical, so much the better. 

CarrenteR.—To make liquid glue, dissolve in a wide- 
mouthed bottle, in } pint of water, 8 oz. of best glue, then 
heat it in a vessel of water until perfectly liquid, add slowly 
24 oz. of aqua fortis, stirring the whole time. 

PurexoLocy.—l. The correct name of the phenomena you 
mention is Animal Magnetism, the discovery of which was 
claimed by Dr. Mesmer, a celebrated German physician. In 
1772, the doctor, in conjunction with Father Flell, a Jesuit 
and astronomer, commenced a series of investigations rela- 
tive to the influence of the loadstone in curing diseases, aud 
with such success, it issaid that the doctor effected thousands 
of astounding cures throughout Europe. Animal magnetism, 
or Mesmerism, is at the present time tinally admitted to be a 
true remedial agent; still a zealous investigation of its, 
merits will, doubtless, cause eyen the most sceptical 








to believe initsefficiency. Let “ Phrenology.” however, be- 
ware of the many rogues about town just now, who, under 
the pretence of teaching young men the art or science, not 
only extort money, but, by acting upon the nervous system, 
work very serious injury to their patients or clients, as re- 
cent transactions in the police courts prove. 2. Take our 
advice, which we offer in good faith. Do not tamper with 
Mesmerism. We have known several youths come to sad 
grief through so deing. 

Marrua.—To make a baked bread pudding, take the fol- 
lowing ingredients :—} Ib. of stale bread crumbs, 1} pint of 
boiling milk, 6 eggs, 4 lb. of butter, the same of brown sugar, 
3 lb. of currants, anda nutmeg ; mix all together, and butter 
the dish in which the pudding is to be baked. 

Harry, a volunteer, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, dark, in a good 
business of his own as stamper and piercer, would like a 
pretty brunette, who must be tall, with good eyes and hair, 
— musician, and have a little money at her own 


Criericvus.—The original ~~ of the Church was 
Latin; of the king and nobles, Norman; Anglo-Saxon be- 


longing to the people. The Anglo-Norman was used only in, 


commercial intercourse between the cogquerors and the 
conque 

Marcaret and Jane Rora appeal to two young mechanics 
(dark men preferred). “Margaret” is nineteeu, medium 
height, hazel eyes, auburn hair, and domesticated. ‘“ Jane 
Ruth” is twenty-one, rather tall, fair blue eyes, and also 
domesticated. 

W. S.—1. You cannot obtain a clerkship on board one of 
H.M. ships without interest. 2. Apply, if with a letter 
of introduction so much the better, to any shipowner. Any 
London or provincial directory will supply you with a com- 
plete list from which to choose. 

Epwarp.—Lac or Gumldc, is said, by some authorities, 
to be produced by a species of winged ants. It is bard, 
brittle, and trausparent, aud comes from [udia, Malabar, and 
Bengal; useful in painting and varnishing; it is also ob- 
tained from certain trees in Arabia, from which the best 
sealivg-wax is made. 

WEDDING THOUGHTS. 
Nor with the loud, unthoughtful laugh, 
Nor music's blatant strain, 
Nor anything of a gorgeous pomp, 
Make up the wedding train : 
Let grave, though glad, smiles only light 
The scene at such a sacred rite, 
Like quiet stars at mystic night, 
And gentle music flow, 
While thus unto the hallowed shriue, 
That Nature holds her most divine, 
‘The plighted go. 


For ‘tis a time for solemn thought, 
Yes, even tears might fall: 
See we not inthe distance dim 
The shadow of the pall? 
Kuow we not that life's cares will gloom? 
‘That fennel binds the roses’ bloom ? 
Who can escape the common doom ? 
Black croaker, cease thy wail! 
On, ye betrothed, unto the shrine? 
Think only of the joys divine! 
Quaff, while ye may, Love's purple wine! 
And spread a fearless sail! Cc, F. 


B. B.—The “Dunmow Flitch” is a fliteh of bacon given 
to any married couple who, having been married a year and 
a day, will swear they have not quarrelled once iu that time 
or repented of their alliance. The flitch is said to have been 
claimed only six times since thé reign of Henry VL, some 
400 years ago. 

Poity B.—Your handwriting is really not so very bad, 
for, unlike some specimens sent for our judgment, it is sus- 
ceptible of improvement. Why not take a few lessons from 
a good master? or, if going to sea, why not relieve the 
monotony of the voyage by availing yourself of the aid of the 
ship's schoolmaster? 

Macair, Nevure, and Anxie appeal te three élerks, of 
respectable family and good income. ‘‘ Maggie,” nineteen: 
is tall, dark hair and eyes, good temper and lively, and a 
good looking brunette. “Nellie,” eighteen, middle height, 
brown hair, blue eyes, and gentle disposition. ‘ Annie,” 
eighteen, tall, dark, with brown hair and eyes, and possessed 
of an exceedingly mild temper, and considered handsome. 

Jays S. verifies the proverbial curiosity of her sex; but 
how, in the name of good manners, can our fair correspor- 
dent expect us to be guilty of such a breach of etiquette us to 
publish in our widely cireulated journal, the exact salary of 
one of Mr. Alfred Mellon's band? Would Jane S. approve of 
our publishing to the world, supposing we knew it, the exact 
amount of er income or ? 

Myra, twenty, 5 ft. 4 in, in height, an oval face, blue eyes, 
Grecian nose, rosy colour, brown hair, and considered pretty. 
Respondent must be dark, rather tall, and in a comfortable 
position. “Myra,” who dates from Leeds, pitifully tells us 
that she is.compelled to have recourse to ear columns, be- 
cause the gentlemen of her town are all “ muffs,” Let us 
add that our fair correspondent at the same time apologizes 
for using such an uniadylike expression. 

Droopinc Frower.—Tea, the “cup which cheers, but not 
inebriates,” is, like every other liquid~even water, if taken 
too frequently—is injurious to the system, The most whole- 
some is the miixture of black and green. The excessive use 
of the latter is decidedly injurious from the fact that it is 
prepared in copper. It is a fact, although rare, that the ex- 
cessive use Of tea upon some constitutions has an inebriuting 
effect. Colour of hair, dark red, 

G. E.—1. Tincture of iron is an admirable tonic and reno- 
vater of a weak system, when the blood is in want of oue of 
its most important ingredients. Begin with ten drops, twice 
a day, in water; increase the dose to fifteen and twenty. 
Having taken it for a month, discontinue it for a fortnight, 
then begin again. Admirable as it is in many cases, it does 
not, however, suit all. We therefore strenuously advise you 
to consult a medical man before taking it, Remember the 
old adage, that he whu is his own lawyer has a fool fora 
client—the same tells with respect to ductor and patient. 
2. The Empress Josephine had two chiidren by her jirst hus- 
band, the Vicomte de Beauharnois (who was beheaded), 
viz., Eugeno and Hortense, afterwards Queen of Hollaud 








and the mother of the Emperor Louis Napoleon IIL By her 
second husband, Napoleon the Great, she had no children ; 
hence, it is sup , the reason of her divorce. 3, Hand- 
writing might be good, if you were not so careless. 

Freemason. — Freemasonry is of very ancient origin ; 
some assert that the first rules of the art were made at the 
time of the building of Solomon's Temple. In Great Britain, 
it first began to be known in the time of the later Saxon 
kings. y eminent characters filled the Masonic Chair, 
amongst them may be mentioned, St Swithin, St. 
Dunstan, William of Wykeham, Cardinal Wolsey, &. 
Several have also been associated with thi 
society. Queen ouce meet to 
but was at length 
have filled the office 
Royal Family have also been initiated. 
sex was Grand Master till his death; the late Princo 
Consort was @ mason, and Queen Victoria is a mason's 
daughter. 

Lacettts.—To dye black: Boil the articles in a de- 
coction of nut galls for two hours, and afterwards put them 
in a bath of logwood and sulphate of iron for a like period, 
keeping them at a scalding heat only, and on no account 
allow them to boil, but they should be frequently exposed to 
the air. A little acetate of copper added will improve the 
colour. The usual proportion for the ingredients is ten 
parts galls, ten sulphate of iron, and sixty of logwocd, for 
every two hundred yards‘of cloth. An excellent wn dye 
may be made by mixing in a copper half-full of boiling river 
water, }1b. of chipped fustic, 2 oz. of madder, 1 oz. of 
sumach, and } oz. of cam wood. Boil these ingredients for 
nearly two hours, and then cool by adding cold water. Now 
put in the articles and simmer until the colour is sufficiently 
deep, when rinse them in three waters, and hang them up 
to ary. 

CowmuNIcaTions RECEIVED:— 

W. H. S/is responded to by—" Violet M.,” nineteen, dari 
blue eyes, dark hair, fair, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, good temper, 
aud pretty—* Amy A.,” nineteen, rather below the medium 
height, fair, brown hair, grey eyes, and in a business— 
* Teenie,” good natured, aud cheerful, rather dark, middle 
height—"M. A, J.,” nineteen, fair, light hair, light eyes, 
domesticated, and a tradesman's dauguter; and—* Annie 
Gray,” eighteen, fair, grey eyes, light brown hair, good tem- 
pered, and with a good knowledge of business. . 

J. ©. by—* E. B.,” eighteen, .5 ft. in height, fair, good 
looking, and of respectable a; nee. 

Lirms Jack by—“H. A,” twenty-one, tall, dark, 
thoroughly domesticated, and would have no objection toa 
year's courtship. 

S.S. by—* Madeline,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 2 in, in height, 
slight figure, aud fuir, lively and domesticated, very foud of 
music, and can siug suiliciently well to be in great requisi- 
tion as a principal at amateur c:ucerts, but has no money 
but what she ¢urns. 

Gatiant Tom, Bex Bacxstay, and Epwarp by—" Amy,” 
“ Annie,” and * Katy.” “Amy” thinks she would just suit 
“ Gallant Tom,” is 5 ft. in height, light wavy hair, blue eyes, 
fair, and wild be entitled to a small fortune when of age— 
“ Annie,” to.“ B. B.” Sheis4ft. 9 in. in height, dark hair 
aud eyes, fair, good looking, and just of age—‘Katy,” 
to “ Edward.” She is 5 ft.2 in. im height, eighteen, dark 
hair, hazel eyes, and very pretty—“ ‘Tiney,” who thinks she 
would suit * Edward” or “ G. T.,” she is twenty-one, fair, 
medium height, dark grey eyes, auburn hair, and very re- 
spectuble—“ Mary "and “ Sarah,” two Scotcn girls, to“ G. T."" 
and “ Edward.” “ Mary” is fair, and good looking. “Sarah” 
is of middle height, dark hair, eighteen;cheerful disposition, 
domesticated—* Edward,” by “Isabel,” twenty, 4 {t, in height, 
rather good looking, good tempered, and would like a sailor. 
—“«G. I.” by “Maria,” twenty-two, medium height, light 
brown hair and eyes—“G. T." by * Maggie,” whois of 
height, brown hair, brown eyes, rather dark and good look- 
ing; and —* Ben Backstay,” by “ Edith,” who is tall, fair, 
blue eyes, fresh coloured, and good tempered, 

Kare Kearney, by—* Walter.” 

Vi0Ler, by—" 5. W. W.” twenty-one. 5 ft. 5 in. in height, 
dark brown hair, a traveiler for a iarge tirm in town. 

Daisy, by—“ T. W. A. 38.,” well educated, and of gentle- 
mauoly mauners. ° 

Mabe. Max, by—“ Antonio ;” rather tall, and very erect, 
dark, a slight moustache, in a good situation, and has a 
small fortune. 

Jkannix HL, by—“S. B.” twenty-five, tall, dark, good-look- 
iug, and respectably connected; und—"J. J, &."’ twenty-live, 
5%t 11 in. in height, dark, considered good looking, and is 
twenty-one years of age. 

Kate Sweeny, by—“ A. H. B. G.,” acorporal in a line 
regiment, 5 ft, 8 im. in height, dark — “G, M.,” twenty- 
tive, tall, slender, fair, has travelled a great deal, and flatvers 
himself he would makeher a first-class husband; and—“ Al- 
tred Ernest;” he is in each respect as she requires, in addition 
to a black curly head of hair, he is of mora) industrious 
habits, no property now, but in bona tide expectation at the 
decease of an aged relative. 

Jzan Bart, by—* Flora,” twenty, of respectable family, 
good plain education, aad very musical. * #lora”’ has light 
blue eyes, dark brown hair; fair complexion, is of medium 
height, a tolerably good temper, und, next to her husband, 
would love her home—“ Lucy Simon,” eighteen, 5 ft. 4 in. in. 
height, light hair, blue eyes, fair, of respectable family, good 
temper, and would make Jean Bart's life her fature care ; 
and—“A. E. W.,” twenty one, fair, pretty, and ladylike, 
has received a good education, and is highly respectably 
connected, “A. E. W.”: writing is very god. 
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